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Calling ts EASIER un a 
WALDOR G/CWuuse 


, Prefabricated 
eis ALL-ALUMINUM VA 
vi af YEARS OF Priced. as low as 

SAL. PLEASURE 


YYS* — Profit If You Wish 


Doctors say you'll live longer with a relaxing 
hobby. Here's a year-round family project, 
something to show friends! Extra income if 


you wish, 


There's a WALDOR For You! 


You can own one of these smart, modern 
W ALDOR beauties for less than you pay for 
some TV sets. WALDOR prefabricated 
Greenhouses are made of Aluminum. Can't 
rust, can't rot, never need painting. All styles 
and sizes. Come in easy-to-assemble sections. 
You or your handy man can erect any size 
you like . . . attached to a building or 
separate. WALDORS cost very little to heat 
(Automatic heat and ventilation available. ) 
Small or large commercial models, too. Pr a 
OR o Aidle 

it’ with a WALD 3 
omy » The JUNIOR: Newest of the famous WALDOR Home 
Yes, even a gardening novice can grow Greenhouses. Shown above 8’ x 12’ at $424. Also 8’ x 6 to 
lovely plants and flowers out of season in a f 
WALDOR. Thousands are in use all over it against house or garage for only $239. 
the world. And there's a 10 year Guarantee! Building A Home? 
Send for New WALDOR Catalog TODAY. Have « tovely WALDOR Alumi- ventilating for as little as $6 


num Greenhouse complete with monthly on your mortgage! Add 
benches, automatic heating and value to your property. 


NE W © oemmagd 32 page book! 


Why not get all the facts today, and our 
low, low prices? A quarter with the 
coupon below brings you our beautiful 
NEW 32 page, full-color catalog, “How 
To Choose A Waldor Aluminum Green- 
house’. Includes answers to all your 
Greenhouse questions. Live longer with 
this Hobby! 


WALDOR Aluminum Greenhouses 
Dept. 1812 Salem, Mass. 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me your New 32 page 
4-color “How To Choose A WALDOR Aluminum 
Prefabricated Greenhouse,” plus accessories informa- 
tion. I'm interested in [] Home style [) Commercial 








The LEAN-TO: Popular, adaptable, extend- 

able, Erect against existing building. Fits any- Send 25¢ 
where, meets all needs, Best-seller prices coin or stamps 
from $275. 


Wo Rot! Wo Rust! 
MUM oe 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





HORTICULTURAL SOIL TEST KIT 


For those whose garden is their hobby. Lifetime welded 
steel chest with carrying handle; weighs only 91/2 Ibs. Simple, 
easy to follow directions; charts show needs of 225 different 
flowers, vegetables, fruits, etc. Makes over 150 tests for nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potash. Also tells whether lime is needed 
(pH), and how much. Big value, low cost — only $14.95 


POPULAR GARDEN KIT 


For the small garden — 
makes same tests, over 50 of 
them, for nitrogen, phospho 
rus, potash and lime (pH) 
Comes in handsome case 
with clear lucite cover. Dire« 
tions and charts show needs 
of 125 different flowers, vege 
tables, fruits, etc. Gives years 
of gardening pleasure. Saves 
cherished plants by the hun 
dreds. Makes better gar 
deners. Only $5.89! 


SUPER deLUXE KIT 


The best! Handsome 
streamline, welded steel 
chest with 12 times as 
much testing solutions 
and carrying handle. More 
and larger equipment, 
weighs only 12% Ibs 
Most economica: to use. 
Favorite of veteran gar 
deners, florists, nursery 
men — (pictured at left) 
The Gardeners Gift de 
Luxe for only $29.95. 


The gift that 
most attention 
Christmos tree all 
the holidays! 


gets the 
under the 
during 


Equally appropriate 
for birthdays, anniver 
saries, et 











Orders Mailed Same Day Received 


Use Order Blank right away 


pleased you'll want to order more before 


before Dec. 
19. Write today! 


be so 
Delivery 
through Dec. 


Better Garden Guarantee 


Inside each Kit is the farnous Sudbury Guarantee. 
user doesn't have a better garden within a year it 
returned for a full refund. That's our Daring Guarantee! 


STORES 
Serve your 
customers by 
having these 
unique gifts 
in stock for 
Christmas 
Shoppers. 


World's Largest Makers 


December 1955 


when your Kits arrive you'll 
Christmas 
25th guaranteed on all orders received 


If any 
can be 


SUDBURY Soil Test Kits 


Over 450,000 Now in Use 


SHOP BY MAIL 
IN COMFORT — 
SAVE TIME, AVOID THE CROWDS 


In all your life, what Christmas Present did yo 
how thrilled and excited you were on Christmas 
wait to get it out and use it? That’s how you can 
your Christmas shopping list 
of yours in their new home. They'll thank you a 
wonderful Gift That Makes Gardens Grow! 


u like best? Remember 
Day, how you couldn't 
thrill the gardeners on 


Mother, Dad, Aunt, Uncle, or those friends 


gain and again for this 


They'll Appreciate and Use It 
for Years to Come 


Their flowers will be larger, more colo 
perfect in form. They'll brag about 
vegetables 


vety green all season long——the pride and e 


their bigger, 
and have more of them. Their lawns will be a rich, vel- 


rful, more fragrant and 
vitamin-rich 


nvy of the neighborhood. 


They'll win prizes in flower shows. Fanciers of roses, gladiolus, 


dahlias, iris, chrysanthemums 
all previous triumphs. They'll depend on t 
as long as they live 
remind them of your thoughtfulness. 


even African violets 


will surpass 
heir Sudbury Soil Test Kit 


every season their beautiful garden will 


Easy As Reading a Thermometer 
No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed ! 


Tells in 10 minutes just what’s wrong with any 
soil and how to correct it. These easy tests keep 
gardeners from using the wrong fertilizer and 
bring good luck with everything they plant. So 
simple to use, even their first tests will be accurate, 
reliable. Test anytime, anywhere in the kitchen, 
cellar, garage, or outdoors. This is the real secret 
of having a “Green Thumb.” 


We'll Gift-Wrap FREE ! 


Your Soil Test Kits will come gift-wrapped, 
ready to place under the Christmas tree. If you 
wish, mail us the list of names and addresses 
to whom you want us to send them 
gift-wrap and mail direct, postpaid, enclosing 
gift cards bearing your name 


we'll check and 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order C.O.D. or enclose 
we'll mail post 
paid, saving you from 50« 
to $3.55 in postal fees, 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY |! 
SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 222, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits orc 


Horticultural Kits @ $14.95 each 


Super deLuxe Kits @ $29.95 each 


Enclosed is $ 
) Send post paid, 


i 
i 
i Popular Garden Kits @ 
| 
4 
' 


Name 
St. or R.D 


City 


Jered, by return mail 
$5.89 each 


Send C.O.D 
} plus postage. 
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It should have a warmth of personal inter- 
est happily expressed in a and 
illustration — not merely a collection of 
facts and fancy adjectives. You should be 
enthused and entertained ... you should 


feel a bond with the nurseryman, not as a | 
big organization, but as an individual who | 


shares your fervor. 


Our “ROSES OF YESTERDAY @® TO- 
DAY 1956” has been called “the most 
unusual rose catalog in print.” In its 98 
pages, we describe 284 varieties —a 
super-collection of “the world’s most 
beautiful roses,” old and modern. 


Our friends say this brochure-catalog is 
worth many times the 35¢ we ask for it. 
(Deductible from your first rose order.) 
Shipments of 5 or more plants delivered 
anywhere free, in perfect condition with 
the new polyethylene packing .. . uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 


May we send your catalog today? 
WILL TILLOTSON’S BOSES 
H-1 Watsonville, California 


oy, 
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YOU ARE INVITED 


to join our ever-popular, original and annual all-expense-inclusive tours of 


GARDENS OVERSEAS 


under the personal guidance of experienced tour leaders and garden authorities! 












We are proud to announce that each of these delightful tours is sponsored by 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society, The Rhode Island Horticultural Society, 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, and The Michigan Horticultural Society 
—the most distinguished sponsorship in the history of our famous garden tours! 





Now you can combine your en- 
joyment of gardening with the 
pleasures of travel — thanks to 
the Jean Berke Travel Service! —s. ww 
Here are four extraordinary tours Other tours may show you Europe's leading points of interest but only these tours feature 
oa cs Europe and Hawaii... in addition visits to famous public and private gardens under the personal leadership of 
which will enable you to see the Dr. Ernest K. Thomas, Secretary of the Rhode Island Horticultural Society, distinguished 
famous gardens as well as the horticulturist, lecturer, photographer. Each tour over 30 days in Europe! Tours may be 
8 . taken seporately or in sequence, as they have been arranged to connect with each other! 
famous sights of the countries 


visited! : E D 
Each tour includes lectures by M ITE be RAN EA N 


tour leodecs sheers ship sad SICILY ¢ ITALY ¢ SWISS-ITALIAN LAKE DISTRICT 





throughout each tour, on what ie 

you will see. These lectures will TY" ITALIAN-FRENCH RIVIERAS e¢ FRANCE 

give you much valuable informa- Sails from Ne. , March 7th, on the $.S. Andrea Doria, via the sunny Mediterranean route. 33 days in 
Evrope. Returns to New York, April 24th, on the RMS Queen Elizabeth. $1190, all inclusive. 


tion and many new ideas which 
you can apply to your own gar- 


den. The tour leaders will be 
happy to discuss personal gar- pr 


den problems with you! 
aii FRANCE e BELGIUM « HOLLAND e ENGLAND 
All four tours will include ex- 
teaive tnultadl tal eacan. Sails from New York, April 11th, on the RMS Queen Mary. 39 days in Europe. Returns to New York, June 
Clusive invitations, specia P 2nd, on the RMS Queen Elizabeth. $1175, all inclusive. 


tions, teas and luncheons at pri- 


vate estates, which the average 
visitor does not usually see. You s R IT] 4, al i * L ES 


will have opportunities to meet 


and talk with leading garden 

To peg ook Toa Nery ace yg erry cn ps ME 
. . H ols from ew Tork, a , on veen wa . oys in Evrope. efurns fo ew Tork, 
ited — horticulturists, gardeners, June 26th, on RMS Queen Mary. $1075, oll inclusive , 


bulb growers, nurserymen, 
teachers, etc.! 





F P . 24 flower-filled days in the “Garden Isles” under the personal leadership of Mr. Clark L. 
or your convenience, experi- Thayer, Head of the School of Floriculture, University of Massachusetts, well-known 
enced tour managers will ac- horticulturist, author and lecturer 


company each group every step 

of the way. They will take care of 

such matters as transfers, bag- 

gage, transportation, reserva- OAHU « HAWAII ¢ MAUI ¢ KAUAI 


tions, etc. They will be on hand 
to assist you with any personal Sails from Los Angeles, May 3rd, on the SS Lurline. 24 days in the Islands. Returns to Son Francisco on 
travel matters which may arise. same ship, June 7th, $1195, all inclusive, plus tax 














All four tours have been care- Prefer to Fly or Travel DON’T DELAY! MEMBERSHIP IN EACH TOUR LIMITED IN NUMBER! 
fully arranged in every detail by Elsewhere Independently? = EXCITING COMPLETE ITINERARIES IF YOU MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
the sary Berke Travel Service — Che hat bs cieesad tg 0 (ete wareenamenaneananmsemanenanthes 

e shall be pleased to ae { 
backed by more than 30 years of help you make arrange- | JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, inc., Dept. H12 | 
experience in foreign travel... ments for your travel | 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. | 
and a leading agen in the field needs anywhere, in con- Please send detailed itinerary and complete information on 

& agency | | 

of garden tours! junction with the Garden | the 1956 Garden Tour | have checked below: | 
" Tours or independent of Medi w f 

p , them. Feel free to write | OL eweoame Prneee~tidhre ince | 

Get complete information by fob aah edie | | British Isles | Hawaiian Islands ) 

mailing coupon today! | attiniso ohdedesapeidicbhinesatetbasetren pesos | 
B ABD cc ccccccvcccccccccvecsvcsecccoececooooscovees | 
JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, ING. | -----:--:----::::::ccceeseeeeeeeee | 
; a 

iat Adis nade thcedsteurdi+iteodaae 
516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK {ate peiepety suauhiiininideaeiinneanaeae e 
541 
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DIFFERENT | 
Is the word for Kelsey Catalog of trees, | 
shrubs, evergreens, fruits, perennials, etc. 
FACTS that help you garden — height, 
foliage, color, blooming date, hardiness 
limits (with map), culture (sun, soil, 
moisture) for neatly 1000 different hardy 
kinds (many times more than in ordinary 
catalogs) and mostly in three sizes for | 
each kind (not just ordinary “mail order” 
grades). SPRING GUIDE (64 pages) in 
February: Edition limited — order NOW. 
Sent for 10¢ (50¢ West of Rockies). 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H-1 . Highlands, New Jersey 








THE MOST INFORMATIVE 
CATALOG 
OF TODAY | 
BUT NO PICTURES 
25° 


EACH 
Featuring Some New Ones 


Roy Hennessey 


SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 








The SENSATIONAL 


POCKET MICROSCOPE 
1S A DEEP SEEINGEYE 


Makes common things, like sugar, salt 


or sand, look like sparkling gems, while 
tiny insects appear as story book 
dragons. CAN YE ask for more? 
ou can add greatly to your pleas 
ure, profit and knowledge by the use of 


this precision microscope 

A DISTINCTIVE INSTRUMENT 

YOU WILL BE PROUD TO OWN 
A PINE GIFT FOR A PRIEND 
20 power $4.50 (i for § 9.00 
40 power 4.50 (\for 12.00 

One of each, $7.50 
Postpaid. No C.O.D. Please 
Money-back guarantee 


JAMES A. VAN KLEECK 
Instruments 
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Herb Growing Primer 

















Compiled by the Herb Society of America in 
response to many requests for information on 
how to make a start growing herbs, either in a 
garden devoted entirely to herb plants or 
among vegetables, ornamentals, in window 
boxes or even in flower pots. The booklet con- 
tains a practical listing of herbs, how to grow 
them and a section on harvesting and drying 
herbs. Herbs may also be frozen like vegeta- 
bles and this, too, is explained. In the back of 
this 12-page booklet is a listing of helpful 
books on the subject. This may be ordered 
from The Herb Society of America, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 30¢ 


These attractive Candle Coasters add a spark- 
ling beauty to any candle setting. Made of clear 
plastic, 3” diameter and slightly ‘“‘dished’’ in 
shape. Pushed up on the lower end of candles they 
support them in perfect upright position and pre- 
vent wax from overflowing and dripping onto 
linen or table. Packed six in a gift box mailed 
postpaid for $1.00 by the Leonard Company, 
506 Third Street, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 





FOR YOUR 


GARDEN 


Candle Coasters 


A PRIMER 
for 
HERB GROWING 








Bird Feeder 


Lucite Mouse Clip 


What a clip this mouse trap makes! The 
base is made of clear Lucite, the metal parts 
are sturdy metal finished in gold-plate. 
And the guardian of the trap is a wee mouse 
gilded and set with enamel: red nose, red 
ears and jet black eyes. Use it to hold hor- 
ticulture clippings, garden memos, note 
papers, bills, unanswered letters. Order 
one for your own use and for gifts. 3’’ long 
x 2" wide. $1.00 postpaid. The Paul Revere 
Shop, 1840 Mass. Avenue, Lexington 73, 
Mass. 








1314 Auguste Ave. | 1, Portsmouth, Vo 


A famous Bishop 18th Century Lantern 
style bird feeder. This 4-way automatic 
seed feeder can be suspended or mounted 
on a post. Made of white pine and stained 
with redwood preservative. It is a hand- 
some ornament for your grounds. Seed 
hopper protected by water tight cover. 
Provisions for drainage at 4 corners. Holds 
about 5 Ibs. of seed. If not available at 
your dealer’s, order direct from Sharon 
Sales Co., 16 Gorwin Drive, Sharon, Mass. 
$5.50 postpaid. No C.O.D.’s please. 
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Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


Gardening With Perennials 


PERENNIALS. By Marjorie P. Johnson. Rine- 
hart & Co., N. 7., N. Y. $1.50. 

Many line drawings by Rebecca and 
Douglas Merrilees support Miss Johnson’s 
excellent text. Miss Johnson, herself a gar- 
den editor, knows how to guide amateur 
garden makers in the successful handling 
of perennials. She tells here just what to do 
and when to do it. The book is one of a 
series edited by W. W. Goodpasture. 





The 
DA- 


2iI 





ONLY 


CAN OFFER 
THESE VALUES 





© 2-FT. — $388 





Handsome and Lavish 
A TREAsURY OF AMERICAN GARDENING. 

Edited by John R. Whiting. Doubleday & 

Co., N. Y., N. Y. $7.50. 

Eight well-known writers have con- 
tributed to this 272-page book which, with 
its lavish use of illustrations, many in full 
color, becomes an excellent gift book or one 
to grace any library table. It is bound to 
contain much valuable information, too, 
with such a galaxy of “Flower Grower” 
authors, but it is too handsome to take into 
the garden. 


New and Different 
Som Brock GarpeninG, By 7. L. H. Chase 

@& A. J. Pouncy. Faber & Faber, London, 

England. $2.10. 

Soil blocks are made by compressing 
soil into forms about the size of 6-inch 
pots, but not necessarily in the shape of 
pots. They are expected to hold their 


Guy the Gest... 


DISSTON cx 


ARE RECOGNIZED AS SUPERIOR BY PROFESSIONALS THE WORLD OVER! 


shape for a long time and are used to start 
seeds or support seedlings in the same 
manner as pots. The process is almost un- 
known in this country, but has been used 
several years in England, as well as in 
Holland, where the plan was originated. 


Woody Plants in the Garden 
Woopy PLants ror LANpscape Use. By 

L. Jj. Enright. College Science Publishers, 

State College, Pa. $2.75. 

With flexible leather covers and 126 
pages this book will become a useful tool 
for landscape architects and plantsmen 
and, indeed, for amateur gardeners who 
wish to enlarge their knowledge of plant 
material available for different locations 
and in different sections of northeastern 
United States. Over 600 trees, shrubs and 
vines are included, all carefully classified 
and subdivided for easy reference. 


2-MAN 
AIN SAWS 











NOW 
BARGAIN PRICES! 


AVAILABLE AT 
















With All These Features: 


@ SPEE-D-TACH TAIL STOCK 
@ FULL 9 HORSE POWER 
@ SWIVEL TRANSMISSION 

@ AUTOMATIC CLUTCH 









@ LIGHT WEIGHT 
@ 2 CYLINDERS 









© 3-FT. — $398 
© 4-FT.— $408 
© 5-FT. — $418 


© 6-FT. — $428 









Also USED SAWS 
AT 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES 











DISTRIBUTED AND SERVICED BY... 


FROST INSECTICIDE CO. 


Distributors for Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 


24 Mill Street, Arlington 74, Massachusetts te 
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ua Wayside Gardens of sinus 


Lynwood 


This a 


s 7 
IS spr Ing 
» . 
' zs , One Of A Kind 
garden : ed 2 ,. Cimeinc Roses. By Helen Van Pelt Wilson. 


M. Barrows & Co., N. Y., N. Y. $3.95. 





Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


la ni , = Mrs. Wilson has added another to her 
p n ing . aa list of useful garden books, calling atten- 
e ned , is & tion to the case with which climbing roses 
lime . can be grown, as well as the large number 
uh, , of good varieties now available. Climbers 
Hose ic le. . . Weyside’s new 1956 y) £ include pillar roses whic h grow only six 
Catalog 60 seast You on Your to 10 feet high and which have been de- 
spring planning with a real flourish ' veloped for the most part from well known 
It has everything you could possibly want , bush roses. Mention is made, naturally, 
or need for a more exciting garden. lmagine A ; ; 
over 1800 worthwhile items of fabu - of such climbing roses that bloom more or 
lous beauty and traditional Wayside quality less freely throughout the summer — an 
ever growing number — and much atten- 
tion is given to fragrant varieties, which 
have a special appeal to the author. The 
book is extended by a list of shrubs, peren- 
nials and vines which may be used as com- 
panions for the roses. 


- 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To get your copy, please enclose 50¢, coin or stamps, to cover postage and handling costs of 

this heavy book. It has no equal. Join the thousands of gardeners who rely on Wayside's 

colorful catalog as their most complete source of ideas and the finest worthwhile new intro- 
ductions, Almost 200 pages, with hundreds of true-color illustrations and hel 
ful cultural directions. Over 1800 prize-winning new roses, flowering shrubs 
and trees, rare bulbs and hardy “Pedigreed” plants, that have been grown and 
rigidly tested in America’s most carefully supervised nursery Make Them Last Longer 


OF OS AVE, MENTOR, CHO | First Aw ror Frowers. By Mary Reynolds. 


. Babcock. Farrar, Straus & Co., N. Y., N. Y. 
Wayside fi] Gardens | 





2.00. 

The author of this book learned many 
short-cuts through the years in which she 
handled the cut flowers which were a large 
part of her life. Fortunately for amateurs 
she put them into terse and informative notes 
which now appear in this little volume. 
There seems to be a special way of treat- 
ing almost every flower to prolong its life. 


About Flowering Cacti 


Tue Cacti or Arizona. By Lyman Benson. 
University of Arizona Press, Tucson, An- 
zona. $4.00. 

Dr. Benson has spent 20 years trekking 
over the desert land in the southwest 
searching out and studying the cacti which, 
with their brilliant blossoms and fantastic 
shapes, add to the interest of that region. 
Thus he is especially well qualified to write 
about these strange plants. Each species is 
described in ininute detail and keys are 
provided to aid in quick identification. The 





Perma-Nest All-Purpose Plant Trays 
The Perfect Christmas Gift for Gardeners 


Whatever they grow, your friends, relatives and gardening associates will 
love a gift of Perma-Nest trays. Acclaimed by experts as “The Gardening 
Hit of the Year.” Purchased by more than 40 Government and University 
Rotanical Gardens. Perma-Nest trays serve all needs from heavy duty green- 
house work to esthetic displays. Instantly washable to their original lustrous 


beauty. 
NO RUST 


NO ROT 
NO LEAK 
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COLOR 
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NESTING "tree ry 
book runs to 135 large pages with a wealth 

FEATURES MEDIUM GRAY OR LIGHT GREEN POLYSTYRENE of illustrations, some of them in color. 

m~y SIZES - | Vegetables For Market 
22x11x2 12x8x2 | 
CHRISTMAS SPECIAL " for $3.50 3 for $1.65 | VEGETABLE. PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
4 for 6.50 6 for 2.95 | By Paul Work and John Carew. John Wiley 
All orders received by December 20th  £ for 8.95 12 for 5.50 |  & Sons, N.Y, N. ¥. $4.72. 

will be delivered for Christmas. A Gift xnOx2%" 4x8 a “e — — in the growing and 
3 . 3 for $1.25 6 for $1.25 | selling of food crops about in recent years 
Card will be enclosed if requested. Postal A 2.25 oo — | that a second edition of this important 
ws = | book by the two well-known professors at 








receipt sent to you for 15¢ additional. 





Please add 10%, for postage. 
Combination Offer: One of each size 


Cornell University was required. It is, of 
course, a text book, but even the amateur, 









OM $3.25, postpaid. 
GROWERS SUPPLY C PANY Greenhouse owners, dealers, garden | as well as farmers and market gardeners 
P.O. BOX 2211-8 * ANN ARBOR, MICH. clubs — write for quantity price list. already in business, will find it highly 





valuable and helpful. 
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A Christmas window featuring white poinsettias, paper-white narcissus, Otaheite orange, vari- 
egated ivy, syngonium, prayer plant, peppermint geranium and rosemary at the extreme left. 


A Gardener’s Christmas 


HE FACT that plants had a place in the heartbeat of that first Christmas in Bethlehem a long 
time ago is reason enough to believe that gardeners have a special kind of understanding 
about this glorious season. We are all familiar with the charming legends about the Christmas 
rose, the stories of the fragrant herbs found among the straw in the manger and the lore associated 
with ancient plants mentioned in the Bible. These fragments of tradition are precious mementos to 
those of us who plant gardens, because they carry us back, in memory at least, to the source of a 
new kind of hope. This virtue, when properly cultivated, keeps a gardener’s spirit buoyant in the 
face of pests, diseases, droughts and other difficulties that beset him in his outdoor ventures. But 


there is more to Christmas than the renewal of hope that it brings. It is the age old emphasis of the 


importance and need for generosity —- the sharing of our plants and gardens with all who care 
about them. Actually, this notion of giving goes on all year long. In essence, Christmas serves to 
give us gardeners a broader horizon and a richer meaning to the things we most enjoy. D. j. F. 
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Wreaths and Garlands 
Baubles and Bells. . . 
Sing of (‘hristmas 


Arrangements from Christmas flower shows and HORTICULTURE 

readers: National Capital Garden Club League, N. E. Farm and 

Garden Association, Hamilton-Wenham Garden Club, Greater Lynn 

Garden Club; Mrs. Helen Wilson, Mrs. Charles Townsend, Mrs. 

David Zoller, Mrs. William Riley, Mrs. Cyrus Kaufmann, Miss Mar- 
garet Lancaster, Mrs. Jack Fuson, Mrs. F. W. Lang 


Above. Wreath of 

boxwood and blue 

spruce embellished 
with ornaments 


Left. Tree of boxwood 
clippings made on 
chicken wire base 


Center. Highly orna- 
mented tailored swag 
based on S curve 


Right. Sculptured tree 
of boxwood clippings 
has many uses 





Greens, pine cones and flowers of copper foil highlight panelling Skillfully made fir garland is decorated with cones and fruits 


Silvery eucalyptus leaves enliven garland Christmas bells of rhododendron leaves _ Striking sheaf of wheat may be used again 
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Holiday Decorations Bulletin 


l 


Cones of many shapes and sizes used singly or in clusters, in natural color or painted, are appropriate to use and 


always effective. Easy to collect or purchase, they can be wired to wreaths or swags. After the holidays, remove and store 
them for use another season 

2. Red berries of various kinds may be scarce in gardens at Christmas because birds depend on them for food, Both 
native and exotic kinds are offered by florists. Artificial types may be kept for several years 

3. Those who like tinsel and baubles can find a variety of kinds and sizes to use for dramatic color effects in highly 
stylized settings 


4.°For Della Robbia or fruit wreaths, artificial fruits are usually more satisfactory than fresh fruit from the markets 
Ihey keep their appearance, are easy to attach with wire, and light in weight. Fresh fruit shrivels in extreme tempera 


tures and bec omes loose in the proc ess 


Branches of evergreens are easily colored by using a spray gun. Allow them to dry thoroughly before using; otherwise 
they are messy to handle 
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TRADITION — the Pilgrims discover native holly. This symbol of foresight and defense then took on a more profound meaning. 


SYMBOLISM the use of a holly wreath at a Roman wedding, as a token of good wishes and high esteem. 

















W GROUPS OF TREES possess as 
F  tascinating and diverse a back- 

ground as do the members of the 
genus Jlex, or as they are more com- 
monly called, hollies. Since the days 
of the Romans, the Greeks, the Druids 
and the Indians of the Americas, 
hollies have played an exciting part 
in medicine and magic, science and 
superstition, legend and lore. 

When the members of the Holly 
Society of America wanted to share 
with others their knowledge and ad- 
miration for these popular plants, 
they engaged Forrest C. Crooks of 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, to paint a 
series of eight murals in the Y. M. C. A. 
at Millville, New Jersey, each portray- 
ing an aspect or an event of signi- 
ficance in the history of the hollies. 
These eight holly murals were com- 
pleted in November, 1954, after three 
and one-half years of painstaking re- 
search and meticulous attention to 
accuracy and detail. 

With superior skill, the artist has 
focussed attention on the holly theme 
of each painting. This momentarily 
satisfied, he has lured attention else- 
where to the details in the back- 
ground. Every detail, no matter how 
trivial, is historically and authenti- 
cally correct for each of the periods 
represented in the murals. 

Each of the murals portrays one 
broad aspect or phase of holly history. 
“Beginnings” is a scene in the days of 
the dinosaurs when there were hollies 
that are now extinct. “Superstitions” 
depicts a Druid priest with a charm of 
holly branches banishing the evil 
spirits from an early Briton household. 
To the primitive Britons, holly served 
a twofold purpose: it protected them 
from evil spirits and, when placed in 








“‘Beginnings”’ 
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Murals Tell the Story of Holly 


Clarence R. Wolf, Millville, New Jersey 





“Wood Uses”’ 


dwelling places by the Druids, pro- 
vided a haven for their beloved Sylvan 
Spirits, shielding them from frosts and 
cold winter winds. 

“Symbolism” is a Roman wedding 
where the gift of a wreath of holly 
was a token of high esteem. It was 
during the great festival of the Satur- 
nalia that it was customary among 
the Romans to send holly boughs 
along with gifts to their friends as 
tokens of their good wishes and em- 
blems of their esteem. It is from this 
custom that historians consider holly 
to be symbolical of goodwill and the 
reason we decorate our homes and 
churches with this colorful greenery 
during the Christmas season. 

“‘Medication”’ illustrates the interior 
of the workshop of an early English 
herbalist when holly leaves, berries 
and bark were used in medicines. The 
medieval herbalist, forerunners of our 
modern physicians, believed that all 
plants had medical value. Decoctions 
of holly leaves, berries and bark were 
considered a cure for many ills, in- 
cluding broken bones, colic, gout, 
skin diseases ‘and gall stones. 

“‘Tradition’”’ shows the Pilgrims 
upon their discovery of their first 
holly in the new world. One wonders 
of the Pilgrims emotions on finding 
their first holly and the tearful re- 
minder it must have been of their 
homeland where holly grew in abun- 
dance. 

“Beverages” illustrates phases in 
the harvest of Yerba Maté, the South 
American holly tea. Many tons of this 
invigorating tea still comes annually 
from jungle groves. Different species 
of the South American hollies are 
blended together in a variety of mix- 












tures and grades, with about 90 popu- 
lar brands of maté available. More 
than 30,000,000 South Americans 
drink maté daily. 

“Wood Uses” is the interior of a 
17th century wood working shop where 
holly was much prized. The holly tree 
has long been prized for its fine, hard 
grained, light colored wood. It has 
been used for tomahawk handles, 
chariot shafts, farm tools, furniture 
and inlay, drawing and musical in- 
struments and engraving blocks. 

“Landscaping” represents George 
Washington supervising the trans- 
planting of a holly at Mount Vernon. 
In the early days of our nation a 
new chapter in the history of American 
holly had its beginning: that of using 
outstanding native trees for orna- 
mental landscaping. 

George Washington loved nothing 
better than to be astride a good horse 
and to ride about seeking out and 
supervising the transplanting of speci- 
men hollies for Mount Vernon. 

The formation of the Holly Society 
of America in 1947 has greatly stimu- 
lated an appreciation of the all-around 
usefulness of the many species and 
varieties of plants comprising the holly 
family. The Society’s meetings, re- 
ports, bulletins, newsletters and the 
work of its members, have consider- 
ably contributed to the fund of knowl- 
edge of holly propagation, planting, 
cultivation and landscape values. As a 
result of these combined efforts, our 
country in the future is certain to be a 
more beautiful land in which to live. 

The Commissioners of the city of 
Millville, located in an area where 
native holly grows abundantly, have 
adopted for its name, ““The Holly City 
of America”. 





“‘Landscaping”’ 


















Christmas in the Tropics 


not seem to detract from the 
Christmas spirit in Cuba. As 
Christmas day nears, native and for- 
eign children alike become more and 
more excited, while grown-ups bustle 
around with last minute shopping in 
the gayly decked shops and streets 
of downtown Havana, Narrow San 
Raphael and Obispo and other streets 
have bright colored lights and stars 
strung overhead. Department stores, 
with modern windows and imagina- 
tive decorations in white, silver and 
rainbow hues, rival many shops on 
New York’s famed Fifth Avenue 
Cubans are happy, laughing peo- 
ple, who like to enjoy their Christmas 
decorations a week or ten days before 
and after the great event. North Amer- 
icans and other foreigners who work 
there usually incorporate some of their 
native customs with those cherished by 
the Cubans. Likewise, they combine 
imported northern greens, holly and 
mistletoe, with the brilliant reds and 
greens of tropical plants 
Many of the trees shipped to Cuba 
for Christmas are cut in the fall and 


Sm skies and warm weather do 








Spruce wreath and long leaf southern pine in Mayan Indian jars 
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Betty Blossom, New York City 


sent by inexpensive methods of trans- 
portation. Consequently, they dry out 
very soon after arrival and needles 
drop off. To prevent further dropping, 
and because they like color, many 
Cubans spray their trees with bright 
paints — blue, mauve, silver or white. 

A nursery friend sent us a nursery- 
grown Douglas fir and sprayed it with 
a wiltproof preparation, which is a 
product primarily used to prevent 
evaporation and foliage drop when 
transplanting trees and shrubs out of 
season. This spray, a plastic latex, does 
not change the appearance of the tree, 
except to give sheen to the needles. 
The first year, a tree was placed in the 
back yard after “Three Kings Day’”’, 


January 6th, the day Cubans give 


presents. The needles finally turned 
brown, but were still intact in June. 
Next in importance to a Christmas 
tree are doorway and fireplace decora- 
tions, so we had boxes of greens and a 
wreath shipped from a New York flor- 
ist. I'o a wreath from the north we 
added scarlet-red fruits of a great fig 
tree, which grows along Havana's 
avenues, We clipped off the glossy 


green leaves, so that the bright clusters 
of cherry-sized fruits would be more 
effective. At either side of the door we 
used a single branch of long leaf 
southern pine, set in Mayan Indian 
jars from Guatemala. 

Last year, for the front door, 
made a swatch of casuarina ov Aus- 
tralian pine, cut from the tall trees 
which grow along tlie shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico. We added red and 
green croton leaves for color, each 
secured in place with strong fishing- 
line, threaded around the mid-rib of 
the leaf. Near the doorbell, we re- 
peated this combination with a string 
of sleigh bells. 

By the fireplace, we placed Austra- 
lian pine branches and red poinsettias 
in native Cuban jars. We learned in 
Guatemala, where these ‘‘Christmas 
flowers” grow wild in vacant lots, that 
it is necessary to burn the stems of this 
flower if it is to remain fresh when cut. 

On the mantle, I arranged the 
créche scene, with its painted clay 
figurines of the Nativity scene. These, 
I had purchased in the Christmas 

See page 561 





Arrangement of flowering sprays and leaves’ of 'Heliconia bihai 
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If | Had Ten Million Dollars 


H. B. Tukey, Dept. of Horticulture, Michigan State College 


F 1 HAD 10 MILLION DOLLARs I would 
establish the “Harold Bradford 
Tukey Institute” for the develop- 

ment of ornamental plants through 
plant breeding. Since I do not have 
the 10 million dollars, I can only tell 
my story in the hope that it may 
reach someone who may be able to 
establish such an institute in his own 
name. This I do with firm belief that 
such a benefactor and such an institute 
would make a great contribution to 
society —- much greater over a period 
of years than many larger sums now 
being spent for other purposes, 

The great need in America today 
is plant materials which are adapted 
to the climate of a new country and 
geared to the temper of a new people. 
Americans have, for several centuries, 
been busy in the conquest of a con- 
tinent, but have now arrived at the 
stage where they are ready to settle 
down to real living, with their roots 
deep in the soil of their new civiliza- 
tion. 

Evidence of this trend is the 20 
million Victory gardens of World War 
II, the 50-million-dollar small garden 
tractor sales of a year ago, the billion- 
and-a-half dollar horticultural spe- 
cialties (flowers, bulbs, nursery stock 
and greenhouse crops) of the last 
census and the fact that gardening in 
one form or another is by all odds the 
principal avocation of Americans. As 
a country gets older, as populations 
increase, as the need for privacy and 
a creative outlet grows, so people 
down through the ages have turned to 
plants and gardening. 

This desire to deal with plants and 
with the soil is deeply instilled in the 
human race. Plants anchor society. 
Better than standing armies and or- 
ganized work programs is the outlet 
that comes from plants and the gar- 
den. Gardening is the safety valve of 
society. One can garden as extensively 
and as expensively as he desires. He 
can also garden as intensively and as 
inexpensively as he desires. He can 
make his activity strenuous or sub- 
dued. He can garden out-of-doors on 
large acres, indoors in a window box, 
in a basement with artificial light or 
in a delightful, small greenhouse. 
The opportunities are limited only by 
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imagination, not by budget, energy 
or time. 

Americans have never been priv- 
ileged to enjoy plants with the same 
freedom and ease that Europeans have 
experienced, This comes about not 
alone because Americans have been 
too busy to take time for such pleas- 
ures, but because they do not have 
the extra hands of helpers. It comes 
about mostly because of a climate of 
extremes, which is hard on plants, 
and because many of the plants which 





Dr. H. B. Tukey 


Americans try to grow have been bred 
and developed for centuries in the 
more equable climate of Europe, Or 
they have come from other corners of 
the world with different climates. 

From Old World gardens have come 
pansies, bellflowers, English daisies, 
primroses, roses, foxglove, stock, wall- 
flower, sweet scabiosa, crocus, snow- 
drop, hyacinth, grape hyacinth, star- 
of-Bethlehem, oleander, snapdragon, 
candytuft and tulips. Africa has given 
us geraniums and gladiolus. Oriental 
contributions include lotus, hibiscus, 
regal lily, peony, abelia, weigela, ca- 
mellia, hollyhock, China aster, chrys- 
anthemum, clematis and forsythia 
Fuchsia, petunia, verbena, morning 
glory, nasturtium and canna came 
from South America and cosmos, zin- 
nia and marigold from Mexico. 


It is natural that America should 
depend upon foreign species and va- 
rieties of flowers and ornamental plants. 
The great gardening civilizations have 
been in the Orient and in Europe, 
where countless centuries of natural 
breeding and man-made selections 
have given us most of our garden 
plants. Further, really good plant 
adaptation is rather local. Each Eu- 
ropean center has developed varieties 
especially suited to its needs. 

The fruit industry of America gives 
a good example of the need for va- 
rieties adapted to American conditions 
and how this need has been met by 
the fruit industry. Thus, America had 
no native peach, pear, plum, grape, 
cherry, apple or small fruits worthy of 
the name. So, the varieties of 
Europe were imported for planting 
by early settlers. There seemed no 
reason why these varieties would not 
be at home and establish flourishing 
new enterprises. Most of them, how- 
ever, failed in the new climate, sur- 
rounded as they were by new pests to 


best 


which they not infrequently suc- 
cumbed, Only when the European 
was blended with American 


grape 
native species was an eastern grape 
industry established. Only when the 
European red raspberry was hybrid- 
ized with the native was the 
American red raspberry put on a firm 
foundation. 

This, therefore, is our problem: to 
make a concentrated, systematic ef- 
fort to develop plants for American 
gardens, climate and local needs. Any- 
one who has been delighted with 
tulips, which are in bloom for three 
to four weeks in moderate spring 
temperatures of Europe, and has seen 
his own carefully nurtured tulips open 
on a Saturday afternoon and drop 
their flowers Sunday afternoon in a 
short, hot American spring, knows 
exactly what is meant. Anyone will 
also understand who has seen his 
stately tree roses killed by winter cold 
or his proud perennial border wilt 
and burn in mid-summer heat of over 
a hundred degrees, 

Add to this an impatient national 
temperament that is interested only 
in what succeeds, and the combination 


See page 560 
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Perny holly, Ilex pernyi, one of the showiest when in bloom 


Choose the Right Holly to Plant 


H. Gleason Mattoon, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


SPRAY OR WREATH Of holly laden 
A with bright red berries and 
dark green leaves is becoming 


more and more a part of Christmas 
decorations throughout the land. Oc- 
casionally small live hollies, growing 
in pots, are used, some with glossy 
green foliage and others with leaves 
edged with cream or yellow. How- 
ever used, holly adds a richness to the 
decor for the festive season. There are 
few trees that are as lovely at all sea- 
sons of the year, so the practice of 
growing your own holly for everyday 
enjoyment and to provide the material 
for indoor use is gaining in popularity. 

To many, holly means American 
holly (lex opaca), which is native from 
Massachusetts to Florida and west to 
l'exas and Missouri. Its uses are many, 
and its charm is great. In recent years, 
many selections have been made that 
are more hardy or in some other way 
are considered superior to the common 
run of American holly. Some of these 
selections are found thriving in all but 
a few of the north central states. 

That the origin of the specimen has 
a direct bearing on its hardiness is 
indicated in tests of American holly in 
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southern Vermont. The results are 
rather striking. All varieties originat- 
ing in the area from Virginia to 
Florida failed to survive the first win- 
ter. Of 21 plants, whose parents grew 
in Delaware and Maryland, 87 per 
cent died. Of 52 from Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, all 
but six withstood more than 20 de- 
grees below zero. Selecting plants from 
a northern nursery will not necessarily 
assure a hardy plant, since the location 
of the stock plants from which the 
cuttings or cions come is the criterion. 

Several plants of the charming orna- 
mental, long-stalk holly (J. pedunculosa) 
were also tried in Vermont with sur- 
prising results. All but one, not only 
withstood the extreme cold, but their 
foliage in the spring was a natural 
apple green with no evidence of win- 
terburning even along the edges. This 
and other trials indicate that long- 
stalk holly is probably the hardiest of 
the evergreen kinds. 

Those in the north, who long for an 
evergreen holly, should consider the 
long-stalk holly from China. Though 
it looks more like an evergreen pear 
tree, with cherry-red fruit, on two inch 





The red berries of perny holly are colorful and long lasting 


stems, it is truly a holly. It should be 
planted where its full beauty may 
be appreciated throughout the year. 
While there is disagreement 
among growers about soil require- 
ments, seedlings of this species spring 
up readily in thin, slightly acid, rocky 
soil under the high, light shade of 
conifers. 

In New England and states border- 
ing the Great Lakes, where a rigorous 
climate limits the choice of species, the 
long-stalk holly and the northern vari- 
eties of American holly are the ones to 
plant. Several clones of American 
holly will do well, such as Arden, 
Bosley Hedge, the Boyce Thompson 
Institute selections, Clark, Draper, 
Manig, Natale and St. Mary. Farther 
south, the number of varieties to 
choose from is so great there is little 
need to list them here. 

Fortunately, much of the more pop- 
ulous area of the country has a wider 
choice of kinds from which to choose. 
There are strains of the especially 
beautiful English holly (J. aquifolium) 
that will thrive in protected places, as 
far north as Boston and Detroit. The 
varieties J. a. altaclarensis, Jan van Tol, 


some 
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I. a. integrifolia, W. J. Bean, Fisher, 
Fox (male) and Belgica have shown an 
ability to stand dry weather and cli- 
matic extremes. English holly grows 
naturally in many kinds of soil. Any 
good garden loam will suit and no 
acidifying program is needed. High, 
light shade or, at least, protection 
from the afternoon sun, is beneficial. 
In the vast area from Philadelphia 
to Kansas City and south, any of the 
English strains will thrive, but the 
farther south they are planted, the 
more essential is partial shade to break 
the full intensity of the hot sun. 
While American and English hol- 
lies are the two species most closely 
identified with holiday use, several 
other kinds should not be neglected. 
From China, home of more species of 
evergreen hollies than any other coun- 
try, three at least should be consid- 
ered. The Chinese or horned holly 
(I. cornuta), with glossy, spiny leaves, 
is grown freely in warmer parts of the 
country. Its large red berries, less 
shiny than those of American and Eng- 
lish hollies, turn dark sooner when 
branches are brought indoors. 


Burford Holly Is Tops 


In this country, the horned holly is 
more often a large shrub, attractive 
enough at all seasons of the year to be 
used as a specimen. The variety Bur- 
ford (J. c. burfordi), which originated 
as a bud sport on a tree in Atlanta, 
has most of the characteristics of its 
parent, except the large spines. Bur- 
ford is smaller than its parent, and is 
known particularly for its ability to set 
a heavy crop of berries without pol- 
lination. 





English holly, Ilex aquifolium 
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Another red-berried kind, indige- 
nous to China, is the Perny holly. A 
neat, pyramidal small tree, attaining 
a height of 20 feet in this country, its 
great charm lies in its compact, up- 
right growth, its small, sharply spined 
leaves and its flattened red_ berries. 
This variety is somewhat hardier than 
the parent. Like all other Chinese 
hollies, it prefers a light, well drained 
soil, supplied with humus. Excellent 
specimens may be seen growing in 
Ohio and Indiana. 


Kinds for Everywhere 


Other hollies cannot be overlooked 
for other sections of the country. For 
the south and the west coast, there is 
the hummock holly (J. cumulicola), a 
small tree with recurved leaves and 
large red berries. The variety, Fort 
McCoy, is especially attractive. Da- 
hoon holly (J. cassine) and yaupon (J. 
vomitoria) are also native to the south- 
east and will do well as far north as the 
District of Columbia. J. fargesi, with 
lance-shaped leaves up to four inches 
long, is an attractive species, but so 
far as known, no female trees have 
been brought to this country. 

I. chinensis, formerly called J. purpurea 
oldhami, is likewise for the section south 
of the capital, as is J. latifolia, an at- 
tractive small tree, with large, tropical 
looking leaves and clusters of small red 
fruits. Yunnan holly (/. yunnanensis) a 
shrub from west China, with lavender 
or pink blossoms and small, shiny, red 
berries, is scarce but worth locating. 
The small, ovate glossy leaves are not 
unlike those of the Japanese holly (J. 
crenata). Yunnan holly has done well 
at the Arnold Arboretum and _ pre- 


sumably will thrive in many of the 
northern states. 

All hollies are dioecious, which 
means that there are male and female 
hollies, but male and female blooms 
are not borne on the same plant. To 
have berries on the female tree, there- 
fore, a male tree of the same species 
must be planted nearby. One male tree 
that produces a heavy crop of flowers 
can pollinate many females, but only 
of the same species. Male and female 
holly trees look alike and only when 
they are in bloom can they be dis- 
tinguished. The male tree flowers more 
profusely, because blossoms are usu- 
ally three or more on a stem, like 
cherries, while the female flowers of 
the berry producing trees, except in 
rare instances, appear singly, 


Avoid Deep Planting 


Most species thrive in a light, open, 
well-drained soil containing ample 
humus. Annual mulching with peat, 
peatmoss, old sawdust or other slowly 
decomposing vegetable matter will 
benefit all species. Even American 
holly, which is found growing natu- 
rally on the edge of a marsh, will 
seldom prosper if planted in a moist 
situation. Shallow planting is essen- 
tial. More hollies die because of deep 
planting than from any other cause. 

After a holly is five feet tall, sprays 
or branches may be cut from it with- 
out harming the plant. In fact, light 
annual pruning stimulates latent buds 
into growth. Thus the pruned tree is 
nearly always more compact than the 
one that is allowed to grow freely 
Holly may be sheared formally or 
may be kept at two to 12 feet in height 





American holly, Ilex opaca 


Ilex cornuta variety National 
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Christmas in the Garden 
A Fantasy for Children 


STAR SPOKE sorrLy! She was 
watching brightly from her 


airy white blanket of clouds 
in the deep, deep sky of night. “It is 
Christmas”’, said the star, whose name 
was Gracilis, “Christmas in a little 
garden down there.” 

“What's a garden?” asked a shy 
little Starlet nearby, twinkling and 
swinging on a misty ray out of her 
own heart. ““What’s a garden?” 

“A garden, my dear, is an eaclosed 
place on the earth where flowers and 
beautiful plants are grown,” said Gra- 
cilis, looking down fondly into her 
favorite garden on a hillside below. 

**But it’s winter,” said the little Star- 
let doubtfully, peering down through 
the silent night. “The flowers are all 
gone. How can the garden have a 
Christmas?” 

“The little Starlet doesn’t under- 
stand,” mused the big, bright Gra- 
cilis. “Perhaps she has never visited a 
garden nor talked with flowers. She’s 
really just a baby star. . . . Starlet, 
child, would you like to visit the gar- 
den tonight?” 

“Oh, no!” cried the little star in 
alarm. “I have never been down out 
of the sky! I should be frightened, I’m 
sure!” And she drew her little rays in 
closely about her at the thought. 

“But this is Christmas,” said Gra- 
cilis gently. “All the stars may go down 
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to the earth if they like, on Christmas! 
Come with me, child, and I will take 
you down!” 

The baby Starlet loosened her rays 
slowly, slightly, at this new and daring 
thought. “Go down to the earth on 
Christmas?” She glanced around the 
heavens. Even as Gracilis had said, 
here and there were dots of light drift- 
ing slowly upward or downward 
through the night. It was a beautiful 
sight... . The Starlet swung cau- 
tiously a little farther outward. “Go 
down to the earth? .. .”’ Often, at 
night, she had looked down at the 
earth and thought how strange it must 
be there . . . But on Christmas. . . 

“Twill be a whole year before an- 
other Christmas,” reminded the big 
star, Gracilis, as she watched the 
Starlet closely and saw the wonder 
growing in her heart. 

—o A a 
go,” murmured the Starlet slowly in a 
voice of whispering softness. 

Quickly then Gracilis rolled up her 
snowy white cloud blanket and tossed 
it onto a passing breeze. “Take it to 
some other star,” she said, “I'll not 
need it any more tonight. Come Star- 
let, let us go, and I will show you the 
garden.” With that she reached up 
and loosened the golden pin which 
held the Starlet in the sky. ““We are on 
our way.” 


“I’m ready,” said the Starlet as she 
felt herself gliding downward. “‘How 
dark it is!” she whispered, as they 
glided farther and farther from the 
familiar starlight of the heavens. 

“The darkness is friendly, Starlet,” 
comforted Gracilis. “But over there is 
another group of stars going down. 
We might join them if you wish.” 
And she pointed with one of her rays. 
“Wait a moment, stars,” she called to 
them, “and we will go down with 
you.” 

The other stars waited obligingly. 
“Where are you going?” she asked 
them politely. 

(ne by one, the stars told of their 
plans to visit the earth. . . . “To see 
the reflections in the ice on the frozen 
river’... “To get a look at the 
Christmas greens hanging on the peo- 
ples’ doors” . . . “To hear the chil- 
dren’s laughter” . “To dance with 
the snowflakes on the ground”... 
One pair of chubby little stars was 
going to visit the candy shop, they said. 

“We are going to visit a garden,” 
explained the Starlet proudly. . . She 
was surprised to find that she was no 
longer frightened as she came closer 
to the earth. 

“. . . But see how far we have 
come!” she exclaimed as she looked 
back upward along the trail of tiny 
frosty beads of light which marked 
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their path from the sky. And again she 
hovered close to her companion. 

“Don’t be frightened, child... . 
Nothing can, harm you here... 
on Christmas!’ Gracilis reassured 
her .. . “And now here is the gar- 
den! Merry Christmas, Lily!’ she 
cried happily. 

“Merry Christmas, Gracilis!”’ re- 
plied a muffled voice from somewhere. 

“Where is she?” asked the Starlet, 
looking all about. “I cannot see the 
Lily.” 

“Here!” cried the same voice, laugh- 
ing. “I’m under the ground!” 

“But why do you stay under the 
ground? . . . And where are all your 
flowers?” 

“Oh, it’s much too cold up there for 
us Lilies! We stay down here under 
the ground where it is snug and warm 
until the ice and snow melt in the 
spring and the warm sun and rains 
wake us up!” 

“Oh”, replied the Starlet politely, 
wondering what it would be like under 
the ground. She scraped away a little 
patch of snow with one of her rays and 
looked at the frozen earth. “‘But isn’t 
it dark down there!?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the Lily patiently. 
“But we like it dark. We need to rest 
and sleep, you know, so that we can 
grow our flowers in the summer.”’ And 
she wriggled a rootlet happily at the 
thought of the creamy white lilies 
which she was planning for sum- 
mer... “But tell me, stars, how is 
the rest of the garden?” 

“We have just come, Lily,” spoke 
Gracilis. “We must look around. 
Come, Starlet!” 

*“Gracilis, what are all these tracks 
in the snow?” The Starlet had noticed 
them as they came through the garden 
gate. 

“Oh, those are the gardener’s tracks, 
Starlet! And I think I can guess where 
they will lead! But let us follow them 
and see.”’ So the two stars followed the 
tracks until they stopped before a little 
fir tree in the corner of the garden. 

“What are all those strange-looking 
lumps on its branches, Gracilis?”’ 

“It’s the birds’ Christmas Tree!” 
explained Gracilis. “The gardener dec- 
orates it every year. All those seeds and 
berries and the cake and the suet 
are the things which the birds love 
most to eat.” 

“Merry Christmas, little feathered 
friend!”’, exclaimed the Starlet as a 
little gray bird, awakened by their 
voices, peeped out from beneath one 
of the branches. 

“Why, Merry Christmas, stars!” 
And the little bird tucked his sleepy 
head under his wing again. 


December 1955 


‘What is this?”’ asked the Starlet, 
as she caught one of her rays on 
a clump of prickly stems showing 
through a heap of earth and snow. 

“Oh, that is the Rose,” said Gra- 
cilis. “‘Her red berries are always so 
colorful against the snow! .. . But 














look, Starlet, here is another sort of 
rose! It is called the ‘Christmas Rose’! 

-And indeed it is blooming this 
very night!”’ Sure enough! There was 
a clump of waxen white flowers resting 
their cheeks on the snow! The Starlet 
fondled them with her rays, tracing 
the flush of pink in the heart of each 
petal. “I have brought this little 
Starlet down for her first visit to the 
garden,” Gracilis explained to the 
Christmas Roses. 


As she spoke, the Christmas Roses 
lifted their heads and in a luminous 
floral chorus greeted the Starlet. ““We 
help to tell the living story of the first 
Christmas,” they said simply. It was 
the most beautiful response that the 
Starlet had ever seen and she stood 
quite breathless until the flowers settled 
back among the foliage. 

“*May we speak to that big tree over 
there, Gracilis?” she asked as they 
turned to go. 

Gracilis paused a moment before she 
answered slowly, “Yes, child . . . but 
do not be disappointed if he does not 
reply. “Merry Christmas, Oak Tree.” 

“Merry Christmas, Oak Tree!”’ re- 
peated the Starlet. 

There was only silence. “Why 
doesn’t he speak, Gracilis? . . . Is he 
too cold or sleepy? . . . Doesn't he 
like Christmas? Or isn’t he 
friendly with the stars?” 

**Tt’s none of those things, child . . 
It’s just the way of trees. They say 
more by their silence than they could 
say if they should speak . Do you 
understand, my child?” 

No, the Starlet did not understand. 
But it was something which she wanted 
to think about... perhaps when 
she got back to her home in the sky. 

As she rejoined Gracilis, who was 
waiting for her at the foot of the tree, 
she thought she heard a groan... 
‘“‘What is that, Gracilis? . . . Is some- 
one in pain or in trouble?” 

Gracilis, too, had heard the sound. 
“Oh, it must be this little Johnny- 

See page 574 
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Triangular boxes are interesting features in this California garden 


Gardening in Redwood Boxes 


Leonard B. Pearson, Arlington, New Jersey 


ODAY, GARDENERS are using Cali- 
fornia redwood more and more 
for such diverse purposes as plant 
boxes, fences, tool sheds, potting flats, 
outdoor work benches and greenhouse 
benches. Because of modern methods 
of selective cutting of redwood forests, 
the price of 
reach of the home gardener 
In addition to being extremely dur- 


redwood is within easy 


able, redwood is non-toxic and nearly 


immune to decay and termites. Its 
shrinkage is slight, and it has a high 
resistance to cupping 


Easily worked, redwood glues readily, 


and swelling. 


and holds paint and stain better than 


most woods. Even when untreated, it 


survives years of severe weather ex- 


posure. In color, it ranges from the 


rarer ebony-like hue through rose, 


pink and the white of sapwood. Its 
grain may be intricately figured or 
straight and dead true 

California’s mild climate and the 
patio style of living it engendered has 
the 


shrubs in containers placed about out- 


encouraged use of flowers and 


door living areas. As redwood has be- 
come awailable in larger 
the idea of gardening in 


quantities, 
boxes has 
moved eastward 

With the advent of portable garden- 
ing, fertilizing, weeding and watering, 
instead of remaining in the chore cate- 
gory, have become experiences in nour- 
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ishment and growth. Also, maximum 
advantage can be taken of the shorter 
growing seasons in some sections of the 
country. After they have been started 
indoors, young plants may be trans- 
ferred to garden boxes as soon as the 
weather permits. 

Plant boxes are often a 
addition to a house. Ribbons of color- 
ful flowers in window boxes have long 
served as counterpoint to large win- 
dow areas. Container designs may be 
used to emphasize horizontal lines or 
repeat a pattern. Colors can be chosen 
to match the trim of the house or roof 
or to provide contrast. Always, a rustic 
effect is obtained when boxes are al- 
lowed to weather. 


valuable 


Arrangement of bird of paradise (Strelitzia 
reginae) adds a dramatic note outdoors 


French ivy is easily maintained 


Brick courts, patios and terraces 
may tie in house and garden or serve 
as the garden with use of plant boxes. 
Large containers planted with shrubs 
may be placed where foliage is desir- 
able for shutting out a view. Flowering 
plants relieve an overly stark geo- 
metric pattern of brickwork or tile. 
They provide color and fragrance over 
a cement apron, and, on a city lot, 
they enable the owner to satisfy his 
horticultural cravings. 

Plant containers permit greater flex- 
ibility of garden design. On the Flor- 
entine estates of Italy, great sculptured 
urns were filled with plants. These 
were —— and still are — studied along 
with statuary for their design element 
in formal gardens. 

In America, on the 
though gardens may be more informal, 
plant containers can be used in a simi- 
lar way. A feeling of space and airiness 
are obtained when individual boxes 
are used effectively. Conversely, 
grouped containers can mass color 
into blocks and patterns. The boxes 
can be sunk or set above ground. They 
may be used as border runners for a 
path or lawn, or they may be tailored 
to suit any special purpose in the lay- 
out of the garden. Needless to say, 
they add variety to a garden scheme. 
Being portable, they may be in one 
place this week, another the next! 


other hand, 
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1. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF AN- 

.$5.95 

by F. F. Rockwell and E. ©. Grayson—An indispen- 

sable book for every serious-minded gardener, 

covering culture, uses, care and a complete list of 
kinds. 93 photographs— 29 ir full color. 


2. ALL ABOUT THE PERENNIAL 

GARDEN... $5.95 

by Montague Free—A complete handbook on every 

phase of gardening with perennials written by a 

gardener with 50 years of experience. 175 illus- 
trations — five in color. 


3. THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM 

GARDEN BOOK.......$5.95 

by Dr. Donald Wyman—Gardeners who enjoy 

growing woody plants will find this book about 
America's Greatest Garden of immense valve. 


4. FLOWER ARRANGING FOR 

JUNIORS cove aerS 

by Virginia S. Marshall—A delightful presentation 

of the art of flower arranging written for youngsters. 
Well illustrated. 


5. LANDSCAPING PLANS FOR 

SMALL HOMES ...$2.00 

by Ralph Bailey—Planting plans, ideas, and helpful 

notes to aid the home gardener in attaining well 
designed grounds. 


FOR LASTING PLEASURE— 


Why Mot Give 


GARDEN 


BOOKS 
his Christmas 


6. WINTER-HARDY AZALEAS AND 

RHODODENDRONS... .$3.00 

by Clement G. Bowers—A compact little book on 

the choicest of woody plants for home gardens. 
Extensive list of varieties, 17 illustrations. 


7. THE GARDENER’S ALMANAC 
$2.00 
by E. |. Farrington—One of the most useful books a 
gardener can own. Chores for each month arranged 
week by week. Up-to-date and practical. 


8. OUT IN THE OPEN... .$3.00 
by Ray M. Koon—tHighly informative and delightful 
to read. Covers vegetables, fruit, flowers and hun- 
dreds of practical ideas for gardeners. 


9. BURRAGE ON VEGETABLES 

$4.50 

by Albert C. Burrage—Latest book on vegetables 

by on experienced amateur. Packed with informa 

tion on planning, growing and cooking for the best 

in good eating. 

10. FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN 

WILD FLOWERS.......$5.00 

by Mathews and Taylor—A completely revised 

edition of a classic book on wild flower identification. 
Weill illustrated, easy to use and handle. 


11. THE SCENTED GARDEN. .$3.75 


by Eleanor S. Rohde—All the fragrant plants are 
discussed in charming fashion by a distinguished 
garden writer. Excellent plans and good photos. 
A garden classic. 


12. HERBS—HOW TO GROW 
THEM AND USE THEM. .$2.75 
by Helen N. Webster —Filled with information about 


culture and uses of herbs, it also contains lore, 
history and fascinating pictures. A long-time favorite. 


Horticulture'’s Book Dept. DC 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send books circled to me. 


13. THE AMERICAN GARDENER’'S 
BOOK OF BULBS......$5.95 
by T. H. Everett—The most complete book on bulbs 
ever published with 238 color illustrations, 100 in 
black and white and valuable cultural advice. 


14. THE PAGEANT OF THE ROSE 
$5.00 
by Jean Gordon—A fascinating account of the 
rose in history, art, literature and everyday life. 
Superbly illustrated. A book of permanent valve. 


15. AMERICA'S GARDEN BOOK 

$4.50 
by L. & J. Bush-Brown—A useful garden reference 
book for amateurs valued for its complete coverage. 


16. WILDFLOWERS FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 

by Helen S. Hull—Amazingly complete, it treats of 

care, use, propagation, soils, collecting, maintenance 

63 drawings, 8 color plates. 


17. HOLLIES 

by H. Harold Hume— Authoritative and complete, it 
treats all kinds of holly for gardens. Lavishly illus- 
trated, Of permanent value. 


18. A HISTORY OF FLOWER AR- 

RANGEMENT -.+-$6.50 
by Julia S. Berrall—A beautiful and inspiring book 
which tells the glowing story of flowers as used 
decoratively through the centuries. Excellent illus 
trations in black and white and color. 


19. AUDUBON BIRD CALENDAR 

$1.2 
A refreshing and beautiful engag t calend 
with 52 excellent reproductions in black and white 
of “Audubon's Birds.” 





1 2 
Books 7 8 9 10 11 
by Number 13 14 15 16 17 18 


Please send books circled direct to my friends whose addresses are attached to this order 


blank 


[_] Check or ["] money order enclosed. Books sent postage free. 
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About Flowering Bulbs 
Harpy Buias, By R. Milton Carleton. Rine- 
hart @ Co., New York. 96 pp. $1.50 
Informative, lively and highly practical! 
this attractively prepared little book, one 
of a series edited by W. W. Goodpasture, 
deserves wide circulation. The author is 
known to all kinds of gardeners through his 
columns and articles, and his approach is 
always sound and down-to-earth. There 
are several good books on bulbs in print at 
present, but here is an inexpensive volume 
for every home gardener who wants to 
know how to grow better hardy bulbs 


Latest in Propagation 
PROPAGATION OF HoKTICULTURAL PLANTS 
By Guy W. Adriance and Fred R. Brison 
ee 2 McGraw-Hill Book Co 
MAH 
The two Texan experts responsible for 
this well known text book have prepared 
a second edition to include the many 
changes in horticultural practice which 
have been introduced in recent years 
Many readers will find the chapters on 
wrafting, layerage and the use of hormones 
especially enlightening. Contained is much 
information which will help commercial 


growers as well as students 


A Tropical Garden 
Some Userun AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
or THE CarippeAN GarpENS, By Julia | 
Vorton. Caribbean Gardens, Naple Fla 
15 pp $7.00 
Thirty-six years ago the eminent natu 
ralist, Dr. Henry Nehrling, established an 
important garden of tropical plants at 
Naples, Fla. Within six years he had in- 
creased the number of such plants to 
},000 and his garden had become widely 
known. Dr. Nehrling was both a horti- 
culturist and an ornithologist of note and 
was in touch with distinguished men of 
science throughout the world. After his 
death in 1929 his collections deteriorated 
but now have been restored and enlarged 
under the name of Caribbean Gardens 
This little book describes some 40 of the 
outstanding plants in the garden, each 
with an illustration from a photograph by 
the author. An introduction was written 
by Dr. Nehrling’s son, Arno H. Nehrling, 
Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 





Books reviewed above may be pur- 
chased from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 











Sundials For The Garden 
How To Know, Use anp Make Tuem. By 

R. Newton and Margaret L. Mayall. C. T. 

Branford Co., Boston, Mass. $3.75. 

This valuable book, first published in 
1938, is available again at a time when 
the how-to-do-it spirit is prevalent. The 
sundial, now primarily a garden ornament, 
was of vital importance for centuries. Yet, 
to be accurate in a given location, it must 
be precisely made and properly placed 
The Mayalls have done a complete and 
thorough presentation in this useful book 
which is highly readable. Many types of 
sundials are illustrated 


Fun With Alpine Plants 
Tue Avpine Garpen. By C. F. Walker. 
Transatlantic Arts, 96 pp. $3.75 
Commander Walker's delightful little 
volume, written out of many years’ experi- 
ence in growing alpines, will delight the 
heart of any serious minded gardener. His 
advice and observations will get the be- 
ginner off to a good start. There are 18 
crisply written chapters in this book, in- 
cluding one on sink gardens and one on 
alpines for the window sills of cool rooms. A 
dozen attractive color plates enhance this 
attractively printed book 


For Organic Gardeners 
Orcanic GARDENING. By 7. L. Rodale 

Hanover House, Garden City, N. Y. $3.95 

Mr. Rodale may well be described as 
the arch exponent of organic gardening in 
this country. In this new book he is much 
less dogmatic, however, than he once was 
He frankly states that much study and re- 
search will be necessary to take advantage 
of all that organic methods offer. He be- 
lieves that many gardeners have been pro- 
ducing unbalanced soil by neglecting the 
mineral side. He devotes 24 pages to insect 
pests and plant diseases, which indicates 
that organic gardens are not necessarily 
free from these plagues 

The ways and means by which Mr 
Rodale overcomes diseases and pests are 
far from conventional, but his hint that 
marigolds will lure Japanese beetles from 
other plants may be worth considering 
Earth worms are looked upon as indispen- 
sable, of course. Lightning is credited with 
carrying immense amounts of nitrogen into 
the soil, and sma!! stones in the garden are 
to be considered a blessing. Readers on 
both sides of the organic fence will find 
interest and information in this book 


Avoid the Unpleasant 
Ovurpoor Hazarps, Rear anno FANciIED 

By Mary V. Hood. The Macmillan Co., 

New York, N. ¥. 242 pp. $3.95. 

It is obvious from its title that this book 
is intended for persons who work or play 
in the great open spaces. Nevertheless, it 
may be read with interest and pleasure by 
even an armchair nature lover. Almost 
every form of animal life which exists in 
this country, from spiders to rattlesnakes, 
will be met in the book’s pages, along with 
marine life which may in some way make 
human beings uncomfortable. Such plants 
as may constitute a hazard are described 
and suggested precautions for escaping 
death by lightning are given. There is 
much about camping and hiking and the 
many illustrations are of a kind which 
invite study 


It’s Very Easy 
GARDENING Maver Easy. By Dr. Arthur 7 

Pratt. Hearthside Press Inc, N. Y., N. 2 

$2.95 

No beginner in the art of gardening need 
lack for manuals with which to guide him. 
They continue to come, many from new 
sources, and with few exceptions all con- 
tain much material which is helpful and 
dependable. Dr. Pratt, who is professor 
in horticulture at Cornell University, has 
covered most gardening operations in his 
book and has illustrated the text with good 
photographs and line drawings 


Speaking from Experience 
SuccessruL Beconia Currure. By lred- 

erick J. Bedson. Transatlantic Arts. 84 pp 

$3.75 

Including more than 1,000 species and 
many thousands of named varieties, the 
begonia family offers unlimited possibili- 
ties for the adventurous gardener. Pres- 
ently, societies devoted to the culture of 
this spectacular genus are flourishing on 
both sides of the Auantic. Mr. Bedson, 
founder-president of the National Begonia 
Society of England, has carefully traced 
the history and development of the various 
types in his useful new book, Culture, 
propagation, pests and diseases and hybrid- 
izing are covered in the author’s succinct 
and crisp style. The author’s warm en- 
thusiasm for his subject, plus 36 outstand- 
ing photographs and drawings, as well as a 
frontispiece in color, should give this book 
top billing with begonia enthusiasts 


everywhere 











All About Holly 

BipLioGRAPHY ON Ho.ty. &y Betty Flander 
Thomson T he Holly Society of 
x) cent 
Phis little 36-page booklet is much more 


{me rica 


important than a casual glance would in- 
dicate. Miss Thomson has gone back many 
years to locate and list every published arti- 
cle dealing with the genus //ex which has 
any scientific value. The total runs to 313 
In most instances the listing is followed by 
a brief paragraph giving the most outstand- 
ing feature of the article. This in itself sup- 
plies a great amount of useful information 
This booklet, as well as information about 
the Holly Society of America, may be ob- 
tained from Charles A. Young, Jr., Bergner 
Mansion, Baltimore 16, Md 


At Long Last 

Your Fiorma Garpen. By John | 
kins and Herbert S. Wolfe. University of 
Florida Press, Gainesville, Fla. 340 pp $5.00 
Here is a welcome new book for year- 


Wat- 


round Florida gardeners, winter residents 
and all who are interested in the plants 
that grow in that all-year garden climate 
Even the most experienced gardeners are 
confounded when they discover what 
Florida produces, and the number of books 
to help them has never been abundant 
lo complement the 14 exhaustive chapters 
of garden advice, there are tables, charts 
and sketches and eight excellent photo- 
graphs. Ably qualified by long experience 
the authors have brought a lifetime of ex- 
perimenting and achievement to bear in 


this practical volume 


A Practical Approach 
Horrticutturer. &) 
Shoemaker & Benjamin 7. E. Teskes 
John Wiley & Sons, N. 7., N. ¥. 34.20 
Although it has all the appearance of a 
text book and indeed may well be used as 
such, this book will not be out of place on 
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the table of any gardener, for it offers an 
excellent approach to every phase of gar- 
den making. The instructions are simple 
practical and easy to follow; the illustra- 
tions are helpful and the index complete 
Both the authors are at the Ontario Agri 
cultural College, which obviously means 
that the book includes Canadian condi- 
tions when making recommendations 


For Nature Lovers 
Turs Week Our or Doors. By Edward | 
Wildman. Narberth, Pa.: Livingston Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.75 
rhis nature calendar for young peopl 
by a noted nature educator consists of a 
series of collected radio lectures, which are 
divided into seasonal quarters, Ranging in 
subject from crickets to stars, the essays are 
written in a lively style so that they should 
Par- 


witl 


be of much value to nature teachers 
ents and children can also share it 


enjoyment 


Brighten the Shady Corner 

SHADY GARDENS. By Emily Seaber Parc/ 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 290 pp. $4.95 
Che problems attendant to gardening i 

Mrs. Parchet 


has written out of her experience about 


the shade are legion, and 


plants she has grown, In 17 chapters she 
discusses the various kinds of annuals 
perennials, native wildings, ferns, ground 
covers, bulbs, shrubs and trees, The mak 
ing of city and suburban gardens, their 
also 


care and maintenance are 


I'he book is profusely illustrated 


general 
discussed 
and well indexed. 


Guide for Small Gardens 
SHRUBS AND TREES FOR THE SMALL. PLAcI 
By P. 7. Van Melle. Doubleday & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 280 pp. $3.00 
Montague Free was chosen to revise 
this edition of the late Mr. Van 
Melle’s important and useful book, He 
has filled in some gaps and supplied some 
additional information, but it remains, as 
Mr. Van Melle wanted it to be, a genuine 
guide to the choice of trees and shrubs for 
maker 


new 


the average home 


Gardening With Mulches 

How ro Have a Green Toume Wirnout 
an Acuine Back. By Ruth Stout. Exposi- 
tion Press, New York, N. Y. 164 pp. $2.75 
Here is an author who throws away all 

the rules of gardening along with her spade 

and hoe. She even flouts the rules of or- 

ganic gardening, although she herself is an 

enthusiastic organic gardener. Her secret 


lies in the everything she 


mulching of 
grows, mostly with hay, and thus, it seems, 
she is freed from pests and sprays and 
crab-grass and, of course, an aching back 
author 


It is a personal experience, the 


writes about, and she makes it both amus 


ing and entertaining 


Moke 
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for only $3.00 


Each Additional Subscription $2.00 


» We have made it easy for you to 
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Use the Subscription Blank on the 
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Merry Tasting 


FOR YOU! 


ww yireH CuristMAs on its way, HorricULTURE magazine will help you solve 
VV you gift problem for friends who love to grow plants. Simply check the 
names of your friends who are interested in gardening and list them on the 


subscription form below. For only $3.00 


whole year through 


yours will be a gift to be enjoyed the 
twelve lively issues of America’s authentic garden magazine 


with 75 or more dazzling color plates. You save money when you send more than 


one gift subscription. 


Each issue in 1956 will be packed with practical ideas, helpful 
“*how-to-do-it”’ sketches and feature stories on every phase of gar- 
dening. The friends that you remember with gift subscriptions to 
HorticuLTureE will thank you warmly for your thoughtfulness. 


f. 


Remember a Friend with a Gift that Lasts 


YOU SAVE MONEY WHEN YOU SEND MORE THAN ONE GIFT SUBSCRIPTION! 


One |-Year Subscription $3 


Each Additional Gift 
Subscription $2.00 


Two 1-Year Subscriptions $5 


Canadian Subscriptions at 
rates offered here 


Three 1-Year Subscriptions $7 


Other Countries 
$4.00 per year 


Please Print Names, Addresses and Gift Card Signature 
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ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
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My Garden in the Carmel Highlands 


Y TINY REDWOOD HOUSE clings 
to 2 lip on an ocean-facing, 
north-end slope where the 

Santa Lucia mountains drop preci- 
pitously into the Pacific. Some 20 
years ago, when workmen carried the 
lumber up the hill they wore a path 
through matted chaparral of coastal 
sage brush, coyote brush and bush 
lupines. Soon after, the sound of harm- 
mers rang across the tiny canyon that 
drops into a quarry, and continued 
over the Monterey pines. 

[t was then that I took to all fours, 
and with trench spade, trench pick 
and small saw, began to clear the hill 
for planting. First the 65 steps that 
lead up to the front door were laid. 
Actually, the work went slowly for it 
had to be done between field trips, 
landscape jobs, lecture engagements 
and the cleaning and packeting of 
wild flower seeds. 

As I wanted the house to tie in with 
its natural surroundings, I faced the 
problem of erosion. I used native 
western plants, largely ground covers 
and wild plants from countries 
of a similar climatic range. 
Nearly everything was raised 
from seeds or cuttings. There 
was one painful period when 
experimenting went haywire 
and an English rock garden 
and alpine meadow were 
planted, but the plants did not 
flourish. The rock garden is 
now overrun with ground- 
hugging Aunzia pomifera, creep- 
ing rosemary, vincas, acaenas 
and thymes. 


Flowering Meadow 


The meadow has been taken 
over by gazanias, though the 


white cups of Nierembergia 
rivularis still sheet the spaces 
between. There are always 


the blues of Campanula rotun- 
difolia, as well as lobelias. All 
yellow gaxanias are rogued out 
and on almost every sunny day 
throughout the year these 
African daisies hold sway. 
Back of the house where my 
clearing ends, there is no obvi- 
ous division, for cistus and 
lemonade berry are runaways 
among the artemsia and dip- 


December 1955 


Lester Rowntree, Carmel, California 


lacus (bush mimulus). A few silver- 
leaved, blue bush lupines are allowed 
among the aliens below. 

On more level areas the bits of fallen 
sky are nemophila, while the white 
clouds are cerastium. March brings 
the scarlet of Indian paint-brush, fol- 
lowed in April by the orchid flush of 
godetias. After the yellows of yarrow 
and bush mimulus comes the spectac- 
ular sweep of pink coastal buckwheat 
(Eriogonum parvifolium). This glorious 
blanket, which deepens to strawberry 
pink and dark cloudy plum, lasts 
through October. 

The happiest season begins with 
the first November rains. It is then 
that I look out the open study door to 
find that the opposite side of the can- 
yonette beyond the terrace is green 
with the young polypody fern fronds 
and the delicacy of Saxifraga virginiensis 
californica, The fog, which matched the 
chaparral in color, has left. Then, the 
flickers, having finished the lemonade 
berries, begin their song. Atop the 
Gowen cypress, the resident thrasher 





Sixty-five flower-bordered steps lead to the house 


gives voice, then drops to the ground 
to make a meal of freesia bulbs. Buds 
swell on wild lilac bushes. 

If rain has been generous, 
flakes and hoop petticoat daffodils 
bloom. Ultramarine blue Agathea eth- 
opica, which flowering all 
year, exerts itself anew. Another daisy, 
brought from 
active 


snow- 


has been 


a yellow bidens I 
Mexico, becomes still more 
Beyond the pine tops, in an ocean 
plated with silver, whales plow south- 
ward, and at night the last geese honk 
and bark along the air line above. 

Soon after Christmas, the South 
African bulbs and those that are wild 
on the hill pierce the ground covers 
that include the creeping manzanitas 
and wild lilacs, the evergreen beach 
strawberry and an enormous carpet 
of Cotoneaster dammeri. Every branch 
on the fragrant wild currant which 
hugs one corner of the house dangles 
clusters of pink bloom. 

At this time, the tree poppy from 
the Santa Barbara Channel Islands is 
a glory of yellow flower bowls. Beside 
the front steps, Australian 
Grevillea paniculata is still a 
cloud of creamy bloom, and 


bees busy on rosemarys 


and the pink and white urns of 
lall, starry-white 


are 


manzanitas 
zygadene is the first native 
bulb to flower, Upon its heels 
follow the South African free- 
tri- 


sias, babianas, sparaxis, 


tonia and streptanthera 


Rewarding Jaunts 


rrips to the Santa Barbara 
Channel Islands off the Cali- 
fornia coast were always re- 
warding, To these enchanting 
realms, my hillside owes the 
silver-blue rifts of giant buck- 
wheat, with their flat, lacy 
flower sprays that go dusky 
pink when gathered and hung, 
and the island ironwood (Ly- 
floribundus) trees, 
the little 
From those islands, 


onothamnus 
which 
canyon 
where plant life has become 


rise from 


distinctive and seems su- 
premely satisfied, come the 
tall, thick-trunked, yellow- 


daisied shrub Coreopsis gigan- 


See page 562 
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ecemBer’ cold, freezing winds usu- 
D ally bring garden chores to a close, 
and thoughts turn to Christmas 
and gardening indoors. However, there is 
still time, early in the month, to finish 
raking up fallen leaves, dead vegetables 
and other materials for your compost pile. 
Mat down compost with water and sprinkle 
a little ground limestone over each 6-inch 
layer. Put away all tools making sure that 
all soil has been removed. Oil or grease 
metal parts so they will not rust. 


Start Amaryllis now 

Amaryllis started now will add color in 
the window garden, during dull winter 
days. An excellent potting mixture is 
equal parts of good garden loam, sand and 
peat moss plus a little dried manure, A 
small handful of bonemeal, when added 
to this mixture, for each 6-inch pot is suf- 
ficient. Place crockery or pebbles in bot- 
tom of pot to insure proper drainage. Pots 
should be filled up to two thirds with soil, 
after which bulbs are set in center working 
soil around them. When planted the upper 
third of the bulb should be exposed. Place 
in dim light in a temperature of 60° to 
65°F. until growth starts. Water thor- 
ough’y, then sparingly to keep the soil from 
drying out until growth starts, usually in 
six to eight wecks, 


On Feeding Birds 

Put out bird feeding stations if you have 
not already done so, since birds find it 
increasingly difficult to find food, when 
the ground freezes. Birds like suet, bacon 





fat and other fatty foods which they re- 
quire to maintain a high body tempeta- 
ture. Also put out seeds from sunflower, 
corn, or any of the prepared mixtures 
available from local garden shops. A feed- 
ing station placed near the house or, bet- 
ter still, outside a window will enable you 
to get better acquainted with winter birds. 


Attention to Poinsettias 

Poinsettias, purchased for Christmas 
gifts, should be handled carefully after 
bringing them home from the florist or 
greenhouse, ‘The conditions under which 
they were grown in greenhouses are very 
different from those in highly heated 
homes, Leaves may turn yellow and fall 
after this change of environment occurs, 
because of a sudden drop or rise in tempera- 
ture, drafts and overwatering. Poinsettias 
prefer 60°F. during the day, slightly lower 
at night. Likewise, plants flower better if 
they receive normal daylight so keep 
them away form artificial light to prolong 
the life of the blooms. 


Greens for Christmas 

Evergreen branches from the garden 
to be used for Christmas decorations should 
not be cut too soon or they will dry out. 
Place them in a cool, dark place, and 
sprinkle with water occasionally until 
ready to use, High temperatures and dry- 
ness of homes cause needles to drop and 
berries to shrivel. 

Your Christmas tree will last longer if 
you cut an inch or two off from the base, 
making cut at a slant, and supporting it in 


water or moist sand. Many home owners 
also find that the addition of a 10 per cent 
sugar solution in water will help to keep 
needles fresher for even longer time. 


About Mulching 

Finish mulching perennials and tender 
plants after the ground has frozen. Use 
evergreen boughs, cranberry tops, marsh 
hay, straw or leaves. A mulch helps to pro- 
tect plants from heaving during winter’s 
freezing and thawing. Mound soil 7-8 
inches about stems of hybrid tea roses tak- 
ing earth from some other area of the gar- 
den so as not to disturb roots. 


Dried Arrangemetits 

Dried flowers are becoming increasingly 
popular and may be used to make distinc- 
tive Christrnas arrangements. Seed pods, 
cones, dried grasses and many types of 
foliage are available from florist shops and 
garden centers. Arranged with an eye to 
color and texture, in combination with 
evergreens, they provide a conversation 
topic for the Christmas season. 


Trees Need Attention 

Brace or cable trees with weak crotches 
and limbs to prevent breakage from win- 
ter’s snow and strong winds. Newly planted 
trees in exposed places may need guying. 


Plants in Coldframes 

On sunny days, open coldframe sash to 
provide ventilation and let cool air in 
to harden plants. During cold, cloudy 
weather, however, keep sashes closed. 

Pots of bulbs that have made strong 
root growth should be brought inside to a 
temperature of 50 degrees. Place them in 
indirect light until leaves reach a height 
of six inches, 


Some General Chores 


Sow outdoors annual seeds of bachelor 
buttons, annual baby’s breath, sweet-peas, 
larkspur and Shirley poppies for early 
bloom in the garden. Burn corn husks 
and other dead vegetables which carry 
over diseases. Cut tops of perennials to 
the ground and put on the compost pile. 





Wrap BuURLAp AROUND 
TENOER CumBERS AND 


COVER Perngenniat 860 
WITH EVERGREEN BouGHS 








PUT YOUR GARDEN TO BED AFT 





PROTECT BOXWOOD 
FROM SUN AND WIND 
wiTH PEACH BASKET PraoTecT PLANTS FROM 


MOUND HYBRID TER 
ROSES WITH SOIL, 
PLACING MANURE 
AND LEAVES IN 
DEPRESSIONS 





) 


WINDBURN WITH WINDBREAK 
OF BURLAP 


ER GROUND FREEZES 











Ps 
PUT CYLINDER OF I 
WIRE HOLDING SOIL | 






WRAP TRUNK OF NEWLY PLANTED 
TREE WiTh BURLAP (A) ---- OR«*** 
PLACE BANO OF WIRE ARROUND TRUNK 
TO PROTECT FROM RABBIT OR MICE 


ingurRy (8) 





C. E. Gowder- 
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Protect Your Perennials 


Richard C. Hands, Fort Bragg, North Carolina 


(ee have long been accustomed 
to shielding their plants from insect 
and disease damage, but often neglect to 
supply protection from one of the greatest 
dangers — winter injury 

Of all garden plants, herbaceous peren- 
nials suffer the most from winter injury 
Annuals have already scattered next year’s 
seed and shrubs have deeply anchored root 
systems, so they are safe. Perennials, on the 
other hand, are largely defenseless against 
the freezing, thawing and heaving which 
occurs during the cold months. 

In areas where snow covers the ground 
from fall to spring, the task of “bedding 
down” is not so important. Borderline 
states which experience open winters also 
provide conditions that are disastrous for 
plant life. When nature does not offer a 
preventive snow blanket, the gardener 
must provide artificial protection. 

The purpose of a winter cover is to keep 
plants frozen. Protective material should 
not be applied until the ground is solid, for 
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*: Additional ‘Privileges 


Free use of the Society's Library. Only members may 
borrow books (by mail if you wish — no matter where 


Free consultant service with horticultural experts by 
mail, by phone or by personal call at Horticultural Hall. 


Free admission to all lectures and special events 


if put on too soon, the cover may do more 
harm than good. No definite dates can be 
set, but the gardener must be alert to local 
conditions. In some years it may be as 
early as October and in others as late as 
December. 

Whether old stalks and leaves should be 
removed before the roots are covered is a 
matter of dispute. Some maintain debris of 
the previous season aids in protecting the 
plant, while others claim it promotes dis- 
eases. I prefer to cut plants to four or five 
inches above ground. Ragged foliage is 
thus removed while enough stalk remains 
to hold straw, cranberry tops, evergreen 
branches or whatever else is used. 

Cranberry tops or vines is one of the best 
materials for covering perennials. The tops 
can be used over a period of two or three 
years. Since cranberry tops and equally 
good marsh grass are restricted in avail- 
ability, evergreen branches can be used as 
well. Resourceful gardeners can go shop- 
ping for evergreen trees after Christmas 


hago: 
(Regularly $1.50) 


(Regularly $.80) 


Gentlemen: 


and either cut them up or use them whole. 
Delaying winter covering until Christmas 
also assures that the ground will be frozen. 


The materials mentioned are all light 
and airy, not to be said for leaves of com- 
mon shade trees which mat when wet. A 
light sprinkling of leaves underneath the 
evergreen boughs can be used safely as 
extra protection, but a heavy cover will 
rot rather than protect your plants, 


Perennials susceptible to decay at the 
crown require additional winter protec- 
tion. Delphinium losses are largely due to 
this and can be curtailed by first making a 
well-drained bed or by mounting a small 
amount of sifted coal ashes over the crown. 

The wise gardener selects a cover that is 
readily available and neat in appearance. 
He avoids materials that become wet and 
soggy, having patience to apply the cover 
when the ground is frozen solid. 
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ALUMINUM 
Greenhouse 





°325 








No Rot! No Rush’ 
No Paint! 


Orlyt knows no seasons—so order now 
in time for winter planting. Model shown 
above only $325. Size 10’ by 8’ 6”. 
Many other types to choose from. Com- 
pletely prefabricated. Use easy pay 
plan. As little as $12.00 per month. 
Send for fascinating Catalog No. D-70. 


LORD & BURNHAM 








‘*HENNESSEY 
ON ROSES’? 


NOW A THIRD EDITION 
THE MOST INFORMATIVE 
OF ALL ROSE BOOKS 
NO OTHER BOOK EVEN SIMILAR 


ALL THE WHY'S AS WELL 
AS THE HOW'S 


ITS CONSTANT SELLING AFTER TEN 
YEARS |S PROOF 


$5 POSTPAID 


Roy Hennessey 


SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 





Ten Million Dollars 


From page 551 


is one of frustration and disappoint- 
ment for many amateur gardeners. 
That gardening is the great avocation 
of America is more an indication of 
desires and perseverance than of satis- 
faction which one rightfully deserves 
from his efforts. 

The question is naturally asked 
whether we have not already done 
something of this kind, and the answer 
is that we have done much. The plant 
importations by the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, David Fairchild, Charles 
Sprague Sargent, Ernest Wilson and 
many others have been blessings. Fur- 
ther, the breeding of plants by ama- 
teurs, seed houses, nurserymen, botanic 
gardens and State and Federal re- 
search stations has added to all of 
this. These successes serve mostly to 
show the possibilities rather than to 
satisfy the need. 


Further Plant Breeding 


For example, great success has at- 
tended the breeding of hardy chrys- 
anthemums, petunias, zinnias, mari- 
golds, gladiolus, dahlias, azaleas, rho- 
dodendrons, lilies and roses. Just as 
great success awaits other genera and 
species. What of wall flowers, godetias, 
primroses and corn flower? What of 
woody ornamentals, dwarf evergreens, 
ground covers and climbing vines? The 
tax supported institutions are doing 
their share, though these groups and 
organizations are drastically affected 
by the economic level. They reach 
high levels of activity one decade and 
all but disappear the next. 

The opportunity, of course, is here. 
It calls for the establishment of an 
endowed institution with a long-time 
program in breeding and selection of 
locally adapted flowers and ornamen- 
tal plants. This institution should be 
located near one of the great centers 
of population, where the plants which 
are developed would be adapted and 
useful to millions of people in the 
immediate vicinity. The director of 
the institute should be an individual 
with a real love of plants, plus a 
natural desire to serve his fellow man. 
He should be able to talk the language 
of the average man. He should know 
plant materials — what is worthwhile 
and what is not— and should have 
an appreciation of world geography 
and sources of plant materials. 

This director should furthermore 
surround himself with plant breeders, 
technicians and gardeners who first 


of all love plants, but who also use the 
scientific methods and equipment of 
the modern plant breeder and plants- 
man. He should work at the job of 
finding out what his “customers”? most 
desire in the way of plant materials 
and then work to satisfy those desires. 
To aid him should be advisory com- 
mittees representing local groups and 
special plant societies. 

The grounds need not be large, but 
they should be attractive and well 
kept. There should be carefully kept 
trial grounds, all properly labelled, 
and new night lighting would add 
both charm and _ usefulness. There 
should be sufficient greenhouse and 
propagation facilities, nursery storage, 
modest laboratories, a library, a lec- 
ture hall and meeting rooms. 

Eventually there might be need for 
a popular garden library and an ex- 
tension lecture and discussion pro- 
gram. Plant doctor clinics might be a 
natural outgrowth and the institute 
might become a garden center of great 
social significance in the community. 
Indeed, if I had 10 million dollars, it 
would be to establish the “Harold 
Bradford Tukey Institute’ along the 
lines suggested, and |! would rest 
happy in the realization of the great 
good that would come from my dream. 


An Office Favorite 
O Ree cartearrng YEARS AGO I was pre- 


sented with a flowering plant of Hae- 
manthus katherinae, which I placed on a 
windowsill near my desk in the Herbarium 
Room of the Carnegie Museum. The win- 
dow faces an interior court and receives 
direct sunlight during early afternoon. The 
blood-lily has been repotted once during 
this period, following its division into two 
plants, one of which I tried unsuccessfully 
to grow at home. The one which was kept 
at the Herbarium has continued to bloom 
annually. 

The specimen is in an 8-inch pot and is 
watered thoroughly once a week. In late 
April the foliage dies and, after a resting 
period without water, produces a magnifi- 
cent ball of blood-red flowers in early June. 
Before my plant died down iast spring, it 
was 42 inches tall and had seven leaves, 
the largest measuring 5 x 19”. The globular 
cluster of flowers was eight inches in diame- 
ter. 

By gently stroking my hand over the 
flowers in past years, pollination was 
effected and several young plants have 
been obtained by planting the berries. As a 
foliage plant during 10 months of the year 
and for its strikingly beautiful flower clus- 
ter I find that blood-lily makes an excellent 
office plant. 

-O, E, Jennines 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Christmas in the Tropics 
From page 550 


market stalls that are set up each year 
beside the great Cathedral in Guate- 
mala City. They are Christmas decora- 
tions and reminders of the special 
traditions of Christmas in Guatemala, 
where on the stroke of midnight, the 
natives all over the city set off thou- 
sands of firecrackers to herald the 
birth of the Christ Child 

We have also adapted the north- 
ern fruit basket and every Christmas 
we make a large arrangement, entirely, 
of tropical fruits, including bright 
oranges of various kinds and sizes, 
brown oval zapote and round coconut, 
yellow bananas in variety, a huge oval 
fruita de bomba (papaya) and large 
yellowish green toronha, buffy-orange 
pineapple, with its spiky green top, a 
warty soursop or guanabana, grape- 
fruit, tangerines and limes, and a big 
fruit from their own breadfruit tree, 
with its deeply-cut leaves. 

My contributions have been the 
flower and foliage arrangements, made 
from materials gathered in the home 
yard with supplements from friends 
and neighbors. For one of these, last 
year, I used three rose and chartreuse 
flower stalks cut from the heliconia, 
growing near the kitchen door, and 
set them off with their own foliage. 
The Christmas cards are pinned to the 
vermillion-red curtains and attached 
with scotch tape across the wooden 
valance, thus forming a great inverted, 
flat-topped U of “Christmas thoughts’. 
his frames the porch-like room where 
the Christmas tree stands. 

Outdoors the sun shines, the air is 


warm, the emerald green waves pound 
along the coast! If the wind quiets 
down, perhaps it will be calm enough 
to go fishing on Christmas afternoon! 
Or perhaps we will stop on the way 
at a boatman friend’s home for a taste 
of lechon asado, which is roasted young 
pig, an important part of the native 
Cuban’s Christmas tradition 
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Now is the ideal time to prepare for Fall Planting. To aid you in 
having a finer and more beautiful flower garden than ever before, we 
invite you to send for the 


FREE 1955 deJAGER FALL CATALOG 


In this catalog are listed Holland's Newest Creations and Finest 
Standard Varieties of 


Tulips, Daffodils, Narcissi, Myacinths, Cro- 
eus and Many Other Bulbs aud Tubers of 
deJager’s Renowned Superb Quality 


Each variety is beautifully reproduced in natural color or clearly deseribed to help 
you select the colors you wish and the sizes to suit your flower garden, 


deJager Holland Bulbs are of superb quality because over 85 years of testing and 
experimenting have been used to increase their productivity and loveliness of 
bloom. At our nurseries in Heiloo, Holland, expert horticulturists are constantly 
developing hybridized bulbs exclusively for our own clientele. We appreciate our 
customers’ desire for new and unusual blooms to complement the fine standard 
varieties. 


Bulbs Sent Postpaid in the U.S. and Canada 


Ld 

ad Canadian Customers oy, 

(ea warehouse is: P. dosages 
nada), Hamilton Road, 

London, Ontario, 
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FLOWER 


FRE BOOK 


Iv YOU LOVE FLOWERS, we want you to have 
a free copy of the new Park Flower Book 
for 1956. 

This catalogue describes over 3000 varie- 
ties of flower seed and plants —- many rare 


kinds — all the new ones as well as the older 
varieties. 


Aleo seed of 
house and window 
plants. Book gives 
cultural directions, 
pronouncing index, 
germination ta- 
bles, lots of helpful 
information. 


Send a posteard 
‘today for your 
FREE FLOWER 
BOOK 
GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 


Greenwood &, 5S. C. 














MINIATURE 


ROSES 


Make IDEAL GIFTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Piant Indoors or Outside 


These hardy little garden plants grow 8 to 12°’ tall and 
bear «a protusion of perfect tiny roses all season long. Ex - 
ptionally well developed and rooted stock 


will be gift wrapped 








ait alien ahtensien entil 





for your friends: 

Red imp red Midge’ 

Tem Thumb red Oakington Ruby 
Rovletti pink Sweet Fairy 
Pixie white Cinderella 


Your Choice of Any 3 for $4.50 
Choose any seven for $8.95 Postpaid, or add 
$1.00 for air mail delivery. 


Send for complete Miniature Rose list. 







Box 132--_~—sidI 
PORTLAND 7, ORE. | 






+ . ~* 
A Lifetime Gift for 
FLOWER LOVERS 
The New All-Steel Vio Holda 


PLANT STAND 


Sturdy, heavy gauge all 
steel welded. 40” high. Will 
not tilt or tip. Helds 11 
planta, 10 on revolving arms 
extending outward 6” to 12” 
from center shaft. Arms 
moveable to any position 
to enhance beauty of dis 
play and allow even sun 
aud air exposure. Light 
weight. Kamly dismantled 
for cleaning. Antique 
black; white or green 


enamel 
a fT ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. Only 
| $14.95 cach’ plus $1.00 lor packing 
a and postage. ( Canads $2.00) 


Specify color desired. Send 

eheck or money order; or 

Stand C.O.D. Batiafaetion guar 
with Revelving Arms anteed. Circular on request 
VIO HOLDA MANUFACTURING CO. 

Box O15 Dept. 21-0 Topeka, Ken 








LYRIC 
Wild Bird Food 


iT KEEPS THEM CHIRPING © A specially blended 

combination of seeds and grain, designed to attract 
the most desirable types of Wild Winter Birds 

tt. SHUTE & CO. 

Line Lexington, Pe yl 
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Carmel Highlands 
From page 557 


tea. Also, Ceanothus insularis, a white 
wild lilac, becomes a glittering snow- 
bank of bloom in March. 

In late winter and early spring, the 
bank of South African ericas is at its 
best. This group of heathers seem un- 
related to the wild kinds of other 
lands, since they must never be over- 
watered and require heavy picking. 
There are five-foot heathers in clear 
pink, some that are purple-pink (Erica 
chamissonis), shorter and very feathery, 
and others in the usual heather shades. 

Above the merging line, in opening 
in the chaparral, California poppies 
are resplendent. There bloom also the 
cream cups, yellow pansies, owl’s 
clover and shooting stars. February is 
narcissus month, as well as the time 
when South African bush asters begin 
to cover themselves with lilac stars. 
Now, too, huge daisies of glistening 
yellow rise above the ferny foliage of 
sea dahlia (Coreopsis maritima) from 
the coast of Baja California. 


Hummingbird Antics 


These are warm days when lizards 
slither across the sunny floor of my 
study on their way to the logs on the 
hearth and when the male Anna hum- 
mingbird goes into his mating antics. 
Through the doorway, I see him shoot 
his arc, and as he comes down I hear 
the screech, which is sweet music to 
the female crouching below. 

February is often the month when 
we get the most rain, though never 
too much. Rain drops glitter on silver 


_ blue lupine mounds, and the tiny pools 


below are ringed with the gold of pine 
pollen. The old gold of live oak bloom 
follows that of the pine, warblers case 
the lavender bushes (for I don’t know 
what) and my house wren returns to 
take up residence. As February draws 
to a close, the ceanothus bushes bur- 
geon in all the glory of their many 
blues, and the graceful catkins of 
quinine bush or garrya lengthen. 

The numerous ceanothus species are 
among nature’s most bountiful gift to 
California, and it is hard to say which 
is the loveliest, the creepers, the bushes 
or those almost tree size. Large, azure 
blue Ceanothus spinosus blooms the year- 
round, C. repens lays down mats of the 
deep blue of a desert mountain range 
and C. roweanus' and the prostrate C. 
gloriosus both have novel foliage and 
handsome blossoms. 

With the advance of spring, the 
long drought sets its stamp upon the 
hill, and impressions appear that are 


usually associated with fall. Polypody 
fronds shrivel, wild cucumber vines 
turn yellow and the poison oak leaves 
show the first signs of turning scarlet. 
The fog horns groan, while on the 
mountain side ephemeral wild oat 
stalks, having spilled their seed, look 
like frail pilgrims leaning forward 
among the golden bush mimulus. 

There is still color on my watered 
hillside for the old gold foam of Linum 
campanulatum floats above the blue of 
Campanula rotundifolia and the violet 
and white of wild English geraniums. 
South African arctotis open their large 
daisies in daring scarlets, crimson and 
wine reds. Mesembryanthemum pads 
flash in orange, pink, purple, yellow 
and white. There are the strawberry 
pinks and velvety reds of hybrid dip- 
lacus. 

Late in the summer, two plants I 
brought from Mexico are in evidence, 
Cosmos diversifolius and Montonoa bi- 
pinnatifida. The cosmos has a dahlia- 
like tuber and is sometimes classified 
as dahlia. The Mexicans call it “little 
rooster,”’ because the sheen of its deep 
maroon flowers matches the necks of 
fighting cocks. Montonoa has large 
handsome leaves and huge clusters of 
flowers resembling single white chrys- 
anthemums atop erect 12-foot stems. 

By October the fog horns are silent. 
Warm days arrive and inspire the sea 
lions to such vocal heights that it 
sounds as though they are coming 
flopping up the hill. The native plants 
interlace their companions from other 
countries and seemingly one with the 
wind, sun and decomposed granite, 
await the coming of the first rain. 


———a 


COMING EVENTS 


Dec. 4-5. So. Hamilton, Mass. Christmas 
Flower Show, “Christmas in Song and 
Siory”, Community Garden Club of 
Hamilton & Wenham, Community 
House. 

Dec. 12. Philadelphia. Christmas Decoration 
Show, Penna. Horticultural Soc., 389 
Suburban Station Bldg. 

Dec. 15. Boston. Lecture “Flowers of the 
Holy Land”, Millicent Taylor, Mass 
Hort. Soc., Horticultural Hall, 8 p.m. 

Dec. 15-16. Boston. Christmas Greens Sale 
N. E. Farm & Garden Association, 
Horticultural Hall. 

Dec. 21. New York. Christmas Gift Show, 
Horticultural Soc. of N. Y., Essex 
House, 160 Central Park South. 

Dec. 25-Jan. 8. Chicago. Christmas Flower 
Show, Chicago Park District, Garfield 
& Lincoln Park Conservatories. 
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Now a proven easy, reliable, less 
hazardous way to rid your hobby or | 
commercial greenhouse of pesky 
damaging insects. Fulex F umigators 
formulated with Parathion, Lindane, 
or Aramite are easiest to use. Just 
light a sparkler and plac ec in can 
then ‘look out bugs!’ 

For most greenhouse insects; safe 
on florist crops even when in bloom 

ost economical and practical 

method. Used by over 4,000 green 
house owners. rite for literature 
and prices 


FULLER SYSTEM, INC. 


Dept. H-5 WOBURN, MASS. 


| POSEY BOARDS | 











Hand-carved, dark wood bases for flower or 
fruit arrangements. 
20” x11” $4.50 14” x9” $3.50 
Set , 7.00 
Add $.50 West of Mississippi 
Found only at: Mra. Robert Barton's Garden 
Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass. 
Write for catalogue 








Send for illustrated book on 


RHODODENDRONS 
and 
EXBURY AZALEAS 


exclusively offered by us in America 


50 pages describing over 250 varieties, plus com- 
plete cultural notes and reference material. Send 
25¢ (in coin) for postage and handling. 


BRYDON’S 


415-D SO. HIGH STREET, SALEM, OREGON 


COMPOST 
50c A TON 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 

Burkleigh Compost Activator is entirely natural; 
organic. Makes eweet, earthy compost from leaves, grass 
clippings, garden waste, hay, straw, sawdust, manures if 
available. A little does much. Keeps full strength until used. 

Send only $1 for enough to activate up to two tons, 
plus complete instructions ‘including “SECRETS OF 
SAWDUST" and special 32-page booklet, “GARDEN- 
ING IN GOD'S WAY." 

ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay delivery 


BURKLEIGH CO., Dept. A-96, Towson, Md. 

















| Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Frankland Street, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Streets 


Weston 93, Mass. 
WEllesiey 5-3431 


Hopkinton 2011 








,~ Six Little Chickadees 


Made of pine cones and shavings 
by a Danish craftsman, these 
spritely birds, 2 inches long, 





have dozens of decorative uses 
Done in natural color. 6 for $2.25 postpaid. | 


West indies Co., 319 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 
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READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


When should bittersweet berries be 
picked for indoor decoration so that the 
arils or coverings on the berries do not 
drop? Mine have been shedding. 


Bittersweet berries should be gathered 
from the vines before they turn yellow in 
the fall. After the branches are brought 
indoors, the arils on the berries will burst, 
though they will not be so apt to drop as 
when the berries are gathered before al- 
lowed to ripen out-of-doors. 

Se 

What is the value of wood ashes in the 
garden? Should the ashes be applied to 
vegetable or flower gardens in the winter 
or in the spring? 


Wood ashes have a high potash and lime 
content, which is beneficial to plants. 
Since rains leach the potash in the ashes, 





it is best to keep it covered during the win- | 


ter and apply to the garden in the spring. 

On vegetable and flower gardens apply at 

the rate of four to six pounds per 100 sq. ft. 
** * 


To keep a corsage at home, is it better 


to leave it as it is or to break it apart and 


put the stems in water? 


The best way to make a corsage last is to 
insert it in a polyethylene plastic bag, seal 
the end, enclose the bag in a box and place 
it in the bottom or warmest part of the 
frigidaire. If you were to take it apart, you 
would find the stems short and the flower 
heads heavily wired. Thus, the corsage 
would have to be reassembled before using. 
Spraying the corsage with a fine mist before 
placing it in the plastic bag will help to 
keep the flowers fresh and crisp. If plastic 
bags are not obtainable, wrap corsage in 
sheets of wax paper 

a 

Do century plants require 100 years to 
come into bloom? 

Century plant (Agave americana) need 
not be 100 years old before it flowers, as 
its common name might indicate. In their 
native habitat, strong plants will flower 
from 10 years of age upward, although 
they may be slower to come into flower 
when grown in conservatories, The notion, 
however, that they die after flowering is 
true, although small suckers appear from 
around the dead parent plant. 

oa 


What is the name of the tree, common 
along the streets of cities in the northern 
part of the country, with large, tropical- 
like leaves? In late summer, it has large 
clusters of three-winged seeds. 


This is Ailanthus altissima, commonly 
called the Chinese tree of heaven and 
known also as “the tree that grows in 
Brooklyn’’. A native of the tropics, it has 
adapted itself to temperate regions after 
its introduction from the Orient to Europe 
and America. The sexes are separate so 
that only female plants bear fruits. 











English Holly idea tor Christmas 


Send it to friends as gifts and use it for your own home 
decorating. Oregon holly is tops in” quality. Long branches 
carefully selected for perfection, filled with bright scarlet 
berries. Shipped freshly cut, trected so berries ond leaves 


will not drop during holidays. 
Packed in gift boxes (Shipped prepaid) 


No. 1 box 20 x 9 x 4 $3.00; No. 2 box 
24x 10x 4% $3.95; No. 3box 30x12 x6 
$7.00; Sample box $1.50. 
Send for illustrated folder 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN, Growers 
BOX 5076-H PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


For Outstanding 


CYMBIDIUMS 


TWIN BROOK 
GREENHOUSES, INC. 
Lockwood Lane, Topsfield, Massachusetts 
9 ee NDA 
1951 1952 1953 


Society 








1954 1955 


TUCKER 7-2777 








Unusual HOUSE PLANTS 
Cacti and Succulents 


from the four corners of the world 
to your collection in attractive 
plastic pots. 

10 cents for list 


Shoreline Nurseries, Inc. 
Box 453 KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 











Walpole 
Woodworkers 


WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 





CEDAR FENCES 
OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 


ANOTHER MARK of FAME! 


Piret used by Peter Henderson, and 
now another of Kreck’s famous Trade 
Marks 2 a a garden 
cup ou don't y get our 

— PRE! ke literature on gardening, 
write us today and we'll include you In 
our next mailing! 


BRECK’S of BOSTON 
Breck Building Koston 10, Mass. 
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Arrangers Festive Season 


Let’s Make the Most of It 





Arrangements from Christmas flower shows and HORTICULTURE readers: The Arrang- 
ers of Marblehead, Greater Lynn Garden Club, Kenilworth Garden Club, Hamilton- 
Wenham Garden Club, National Capital Garden Club League; Mrs. R. A. Rundle, Mrs. 
Helen Wilson, Mrs. Warren Thorndike, Mrs. Richard Johnson, Mrs. D. A. Chandler. 





Gilded magnolia leaves add lustre to light Pink poinsettias provide a cheery touch Fresh fruit and straw flowers with yew 





Compact small evergreens are ideal for table trees Pepper berries and gilded magnolia leaves with gold paper angel 


Simplicity with wreath and sprigs of pine Christmas roses used with subtle charm Made of arborvitae, ivy, pepper berries 











N INFORMAL GARDEN setting created with the blue green foliage and yellow blossoms of rue (Ruta graveolens), 


pink rambler roses, combined with yellow and deep rose-colored yarrow, makes a charming setting for 





a contemporary figure of the Madonna and Child. These plants, chosen for their color and texture, provide the 


desired scale for this portrait setting. Arranged by Myra J. Brooks, author of The Flower Arrangement Workbooks 





Various types of flowering and fancy-leaved 
begonias, African violets, and the lily-of.- 
the-valley orchid live happily in the humid- 
ity provided by a moist, pebble-filled tray 
on a radiator. Note the trailing ivy 


geranium above. 


ee available window in the writ 

er’s home provides space for a 
group of house plants. Adjustable metal 
shelves make it easy to use narrow 
window sills or to provide for two rows 
as shown opposite. Curtains have no 
place in this setting. Outside, the frozen 
garden reminds us that house plants 
are indispensible for gardeners who 


would keep their memories green 


Coleus and bloodleaf (iresine) in a copper 
fish kettle repeat the tones of red in the 
forced azaleas, tulips, and Lady Washing- 


ton geraniums. 





Brighten Your 
Window Garden 


ages in front of windows can 

be effectively utilized for plants if 
an insulating cover is used. A tray filled 
with pebbles or sand, kept moist at all 
times, makes watering easy and provides 
for humidity. Fresh air is also necessary 
for the health and vigor of your house 
plants, but avoid drafts on the plants 
A thorough syringing in the kitchen 
sink may be something of a nuisance at 
times, but it does remove dust and ward 


off red spider and other pests 














Dramatize Your House Plants 


Ruth Gannon, Author of “Decorating with House Plants” 


HETHER YOUR HOME is simple 

or formal, modern or conven- 

tional, house plants, like flow- 
ers, contribute greatly to its decor. To 
achieve a dramatic effect with plants 
requires definite planning, and the 
success with plants and the picture to 
be created depends upon choosing the 
right plants for the right places. 

Many of the same principles which 
govern outdoor gardening apply in- 
doors as well. You would not think of 
growing most flowering plants in your 
garden without sufficient sun. The 
same is true indoors. Therefore, your 
sunniest windows must be reserved for 
flowering plants and vines. 

On the other hand, if your windows 
face north and east, there are many 
interesting foliage plants and vines 
which will thrive there. It also means 
that such plants will do well on coffee 
tables, room dividers, mantels and in 
fact wherever there is light, though not 
direct sunlight. A spindly, sickly plant 
can never be decorative. 

The second important point to con- 
sider is color. Here again the indoor 
garden can be compared to gardening 
outdoors. If you have a flower border, 
with various kinds of plants, there is 
never enough of one kind in bloom at 
the same time to present a colorful 
picture. This is even more important 
indoors. A sunny window containing 
one red geranium, one yellow calla 
lily, one pink begonia, one blue bro- 
wallia, one salmon patience plant and 
one white-flowering maple can never 


give a feeling of unity no matter how 
beautiful each individual plant may 
be. In contrast, an entire window filled 
with plants of one kind or of tints and 
tones of the same color will produce a 
dramatic effect. 

There is a charming example of 
unified planting in a formal tradi- 
tional house in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
which has a large bay window that 
was planted completely with various 
kinds of flowering begonias. The win- 
dow is above a radiator, which is cov- 
ered with asbestos, on which is a huge 
copper tray filled with pebbles and 
water. Thus the plants which rest on 
the pebbles receive the needed humic 
ity. A wooden panel covers the edge 
so that only a mass of plants is visible. 

In a modern home, I recently saw 
plumbago, with its sky-blue flowers, 
used in a fascinating manner. A large 
modern kitchen had a plant divider 
between the working area and the 
children’s dining area. This divider 
contained numerous plants of plum- 
bago, whose flower repeated the same 
pale blue of the formica counters 
Plumbago is a rampant grower, which 
can be trained as a vine or clipped to 
form a shrubby plant. It was a wise 


choice for this kitchen as it blooms 
intermittently all winter. 
At a friend’s house on a snowy 


February day I was impressed by a 
display of salmon-colored patience 
plants grouped en masse on a white 
wire plant stand. Against that win- 
try background they presented a gay 


splash of color. A mixed collection of 
various colors could never be as strik- 
ing. Another interesting window I 
know extends the entire length of a 
library. Featured are bromeliads, with 
the graceful Queen’s tears (Billbergia 
nutans) predominating. 

Those who live in modern houses, 
with vast expanses of glass, have un- 
limited opportunities for a really spec- 
tacular display. Picture a passion vine, 
with its lobed foliage and enchanting 
mauve flowers, four inches across, 
planted at‘ either end of a long win- 
dow. A fine wire placed up the sides 
and across the window will provide 
support for the tendrils. Passion vine 
is a vigorous grower and flowers inter- 
mittently all winter. 

Another attractive vine to use in the 
same manner at a sunny window is 
the cup-and-saucer vine (Cobaea scan- 
dens). This, too, is a rapid grower and 
comes easily from seed. The seeds, 
about the size of a dime, are inserted 
edgewise, otherwise they will rot. Plant 
one seed to a five-inch pot. Even with- 
out its beautiful blue or white blooms, 
resembling those of canterbury bells, 
this vine, with its dainty foliage, forms 
a graceful frame for any window. 

Many modern houses have wells for 
plants in the floor. It is best to fill these 
with pebbles and then sink the pots 
up to their rim in the pebbles. If there 
is only light and no sun, a collection of 
foliage plants, such as tree ivy (Fat- 
shedera lizei), dieffenbachia, Sander’s 

See page 509 











@8& COLOR PLATES . 


Decorating With House Plants 


90 BLACK AND WHITE PHOTOS . 


by RUTH GANNON 
$5.00 


6 SKETCHES 


A beautifully printed book containing a wealth of information on the decorative uses 
of house plants. Excellent illustrations in color and halftone point up the author’s 
suggestions. Chapters cover all types of house plants plus culture, care and pest control. 
Lists of plants and sources are included. A practical and attractive gift book. 

Check 


Horticulture's Book Dept. Enclosed is 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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HOLY LAND 


Millicent J. Taylor, Garden and 
Education Editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, will present the 
third lecture in the winter series 
of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


“Flowers of the Holy Land” 


ILLUSTRATED 
WITH KODACHROMES 


THURSDAY 
DECEMBER 15, 1955 
at 8 p.m. 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


300 Massachusects Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


¥ 


This lecture is free to members 
who present their membership 
tickets. Non-members $.75. 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


The White House, Belle Isle 
Detroit 7, Michigan 


Christmas Gift Memberships 
in the Society can still be sent to gardening rela- 
tives and friends. If memberships are received by 
December 20, cards will be sent announcing ths 
gift and the donor before Christmas Day. With 
‘our own or a gift membership, members receive 
lorticulture Magazine for a year, the use of the 
Garden Library of Michigan, and a Flower Show 
ticket next Spring. 


~ ee 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FEES 


INDIVIDUAL. . $4.00 
DUAL (man and wife)....... 5.00 





Lee ~~ 


Our Prizes and Awards Committee will be glad to 
receive su, jons for awards to be made at our 
Annual Meeting in May — The Esther Longyear 
Murphy Memorial Medal, for outstanding work 
in some phase of Horticulture; the Minnie A 
Robinson Medal for a small estate or garden char- 
acteristically Michigan in Nature; and Certificates 
in recog accomplishments in the field of 
Landscape Gardening or of Horticultural Achieve- 
ment. The Cormittee particularly desires to hear 
of outstanding and effective landscaping of indus- 
trial sites. Pi contact the Chairman of the 
Committee -— 





PROP. H. O. WHITTEMORE 
Department of Landscape Architecture 
Univeasrry of Micwoan 
Ann Anson, Micnioan 
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Roadside Improvement Council 
The Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts has recently formed a Massa- 
chusetts Roadside Improvement Council 
with the following purposes: to promote 
highway safety through education, to pro- 
mote zoning, to protect farmers’ rights, to 
promote proper setbacks of roadside bus- 
iness, to restrict. outdoor advertising to 
commercial areas and to protect property 
values. Mrs. E. Sohier Welch is Chairman. 


Greenhouse for the Blind 

The first program of its kind ever under- 
taken in the United States or in the world 
is the new greenhouse for the blind set up 
on the campus of the Georgia Academy 
for the Blind at Macon, Ga. The purpose 
of the project is to determine to what 





Clippings from 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


extent the visually handicapped may be 
helped and trained in the greenhouse 
growing of floral crops, vegetables and 
nursery plants, The new horticultural 
vocational program is being conducted by 
the State of Georgia in cooperation with 
the Federal Office of Rehabilitation. 


New “Peace” Rose 

The Conard-Pyle Co. of West Grove, 
Penna., announces that its new Hybrid 
Tea Star Rose for 1955-56 is Love Song, 
a bicolor cross of “Peace” X “Orange 
Nassau”. Mrs. Gladys Fisher of Woburn, 
Mass., well known rose hybridizer, prod- 
uced this hybrid tea, which combines rich 
salmon-pink with brilliant yellow. The 
new rose introduction was shown at:Red 
Rose Rent Day at the Conard-Pyle Co. 





Christmas Decoration Show 

Beginning at 1:00 p.m. on Monday, 
December 12, and extending until 
1:00 p.m. on Friday the 16th, the 
Rooms of the Society will be gay with 
Christmas decorations. (The hours 
Tuesday through Thursday are 9 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m., and Friday 9:00 a.m. to 
1:00 p.m.) The Show will be spon- 
sored by the Society together with the 
Wissahickon Garden Club. The chair- 
man of the Show is Anne Wertsner 
Wood, member of the Council of the 
Society, who is a nationally known 
lecturer and the author of “Make 
Your Own Merry Christmas” and 
“The Flower Show Guide”. There 
will be competitive classes, open to 
all, for wreaths, packages, table deco- 
rations and novelties, as well as 
classes of evergreen and berried plant 
material. Entry blanks were attached 
to the Fall Program sent to all mem- 
bers. They may also be obtained 
through the office. The Show is open 
to the public without charge. 


Awards 


In accordance with the policy of 
the Society to make awards for dis- 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mr. J. Lippon Pennock, Jr., President 
Mrs. E. Pace Avuinson, Secretary 


Mr. Georce R. CLark, Trevsurer 


tinguished work in the field of horti- 
culture, its James Boyd Memorial 
Medal was presented at the American 
Peony Society’s Exhibition, which 
was held in Chicago in June, to Miss 
Sylvia Saunders of Clinton, New 
York. Miss Saunders’ comprehensive 
exhibit of tree peonies was judged the 
most distinguished entry in the Show. 
The Society’s Award of Merit for 
outstanding achievement in horticul- 
ture was presented, last spring, to the 
following people for their work in 
creating and maintaining the Bow- 
man’s Hill State Wildflower Preserve: 
Mrs. Clarence C. Zantzinger, Mrs. 
Lynwood R. Holmes, Mr. W. Wilson 
Heinitsh and the late Mrs. Abram 
Bunn Ross. 


Lectures 

When your 1956 calendar is in 
operation, put down the dates Janu- 
ary 11 and February 8 for afternoon 
lectures and January 26 and February 
23 for evening lectures. Mr. Charles 
Becker, Jr., Chairman of the Lecture 
Committee, promises that this will be 
an outstanding series. Further in- 
formation will be given in the Winter 


Program. 
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Lecture on Bible Plants 

Miss Millicent Taylor, Garden and Edu- 
cation Editor of the “Christian Science 
Monitor,” will talk on “Flowers of the 
Holy Land” in the third lecture of the 
winter series of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, on Thursday evening, 
December 15, at Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, at 8:00 p.m. 

Miss Taylor, who visited the Holy Land 
last December and January, traveled 
through Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel and other countries of the 
Near East. She will illustrate her com- 
mentaries with kodachromes of the flowers 
and plant life, as well as buildings and 
other places of historic and religious in- 
terest. A keen student of the Bible, Miss 
Taylor has written many articles on the 
Bible, with emphasis on Biblical arche- 
ology. 

The lecture is free to members of the 
Society who show their membership card. 
Ihe fee for non-members is 75 cents. 


Eva Kenworthy Gray Award 

At the annual meeting of the New 
England Branch of the American Begonia 
Society, Mrs. Bessie Raymond Buxton was 
presented the first Eva Kenworthy Gray 
Award of the American Begonia Society 
“in recognition of her contribution of the 
original material which aided members 
in their study and enjoyment of begonias.”’ 
Author of “Begonias And How To Grow 
Them”, Mrs. Buxton has also compiled 
a glossary of over 10,000 kinds of begonias. 


Wild Flower Course 

The New England Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society is offering a course in Wild 
Flower Gardening to be given in the office 
of the Society at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
on Wednesday mornings, 10 a.m. to 12 
noon, Jan. 11, 18, 25 and Feb. 8. A 5th 
session, to consist of visits to wild flower 
gardens, will be arranged by the group. 
Mrs. Lucien Taylor, president of the 
Society, will teach the course. Anyone 
interested in enrolling may write Mrs. 
Green at the Wild Flower Society or 
phone, KEnmore 6-7711. The fee is $5.00. 


Art and Flower Show 

Fall Flower Féte and Fair was the name 
of the combined art and flower show 
staged by a committee of artists and 
gardeners at the Chester County Art 
Centre at West Chester, Penna., last Sep- 
tember 23-24. Period rooms staged in the 
gallery included early American, 18th 
century, Victorian and Modern and niches 
contained flower arrangements inspired by 
some work of art. Other events included a 
sound motion picture of the life of 
Grandma Moses, a talk on the conserva- 
tion work in the area promoted by the 
Brandywine Valley Association and a 
showing of slides of water colors of herbs 
of the Garden Club of America section at 
the 1954 New York Flower Show. 
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Botanic Gardens Assoc. Meeting 

At the National Shade Tree Conference 
held in Santa Barbara, Calif., Aug. 1-5, 
the American Association of Botanic Gar- 
dens and Arboretums held a meeting in 
which representatives from 10 botanic 
gardens and arboretums from the Pacific 
Coast and the Morton Arboretum, Lisle, 
Ill., were present. In addition, horticul- 
tural, botanical and forestry departments 
of universities, the California Garden 
Clubs, The Garden Club of America and 
several other important horticultural or- 
ganizations were represented. Clarence 
Godshalk, Director of the Morton Arbore- 
tum, reported on the developments of 
this arboretum, which now has 1200 
acres, 15 miles of roads and 25 miles of 
trails. The present expansion program 
includes 400 additional acres of farm land 
and a new laboratory building, with lec- 
ture room, offices, greenhouses and work- 
rvoms, 


Pilgrimage to Mexico 

The 22nd Annual 
Pilgrimage to Mexico, sponsored by the 
Texas Garden Clubs, Inc., has been 
scheduled for Feb. 10-20, Club members 
and their families will join the Pilgrimage 
in San Antonio, Tex., and proceed to 
Mexico, visiting gardens and private homes 
in Mexico City, Cuernavaca, Tasco, Xo- 
chimilco and other colorful towns. Aca- 
pulco and the Orchid Country are op- 
tional. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Mrs. Ben G. Oneal, 2201 Miramer, Coun- 
try Club Estates, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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dracena, Philodendron selloum, Austra- 
lian umbrella tree (Shefflera actino- 
phylla), will provide a green focal point. 

During the winter, these plants can 
be replaced by azaleas, tulips, daf- 
fodils, cineraria or other blooming 
plants. These will provide bright spots 
of color and, when their blooms have 
faded, replace the foliage plants. Re- 
member that plants in bloom will last 
much longer if kept out of direct sun, 
I have a large Christmas cactus, which 
I move from a sunny window to a 
chest in the living room, as soon as its 
buds show considerable color. 

On a recent visit to the Scandina- 
vian countries, I visited both gardens 
and private homes, where I was tre- 
mendously impressed by the lavish 
use of plants indoors. This love of 
flowers and plants is also evident in 
their fabrics, ceramics and glass. Per- 
haps because their growing season out- 
doors is so short, they make up for this 
by surrounding themselves with superb 
plant specimens in their homes. Most 
of the kinds used were the same as ours, 
but in greater abundance. 
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For example, between a hall and 
living room, foliage vines completely 
encircled the passage way. Plant di- 
viders between rooms were filled with 
flowering or foliage plants. Vines 
trailed gracefully from bookcases and 
were used wherever a refreshing note of 
green was needed. Many of the plant 
containers there were made of bamboo. 

Because of the increasing interest in 
plants today, many types of contain- 
ers may be had. Again, pots of one 
color, if you use pottery, will be more 
attractive than pots in assorted colors. 
The new plastic pots in assorted colors 
are also more decorative than clay 
containers, 

To spotlight a collection of house 
plants there are stands made of wood, 
aluminum and cast iron. Plant dividers 
of metal come in many sizes to use 
between rooms. Wall brackets of metal 
or wood will add a decorative note for 
trailing plants and all kinds of adjust- 
able shelves are to be had for standard 
windows. Glass shelves can be cut to 
any size for larger ones and window 
boxes lined with non-rusting metal 
can be used the entire length of a 
picture window. 

So why not look at your home with 
a critical eye and see how much more 
attractive you can make it with well 
chosen and well placed house plants? 
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Lithops vanzyll in flower 0 


‘Love Ce eced not tomato—H. E 
Bar ke ° é ie 4 
“Love Apple”, Solanum aculeatissimum 
J. Steyermark 4 


“Love Apple’, what is the true? L. 


Florin oo a 
Lure of the greenhouse 118 
Lycoris aurea 160 


M 


Madonna with roses, rue and yar- 
row M. ]. Brooks $08 





Magnolia grandifiora 46 
egpeas provide early y veined 
co eceseons ae 
Malathion useful insecticide soe 
Matus floribunda 417 
Malus hupehensis 4d 
Malus sear ~—-4 rey planting; 
on open 184 
Malus theifers shows fantastic 
SEDs + 0550006060008 184 
Maple, sugar, time to prune 375 
Marker at Bellingrath Gardens. 15 


ne) 


Woon w 


ly ptostroboides ; 


Metasequoia 
spot, controlling 


Mildew and black 
rs. N. Schoeb uM 
Mimosa pudica 41 
Morning g@lory Candy Pink 1 
Mt. Greylock, save - /,N. Moree oF | 
Mt. Juliet Garden, moon gate one. 
roses 
Mulches for easier gardenir 
Pearsou 
Musais c.3 the story of Holly’ 





senceanehen Pennsweet.... |. 
my & Gorden in the Carmet High- 
an Lester Rowntree 57 


N 


Nandinas, look twice at L. K 
Crowder 


15 

Narcissus bulbocodium romieuxi 44 

Nasturtiums on 17 
“Nobie— H.W 


Nesmith, Elizabeth 
Koownos aoe 158 
NOW IS THE TIME: 
, oh Tre 558 
Annuals, work w $9, 296 
Azalea and elotendeen care 41 
Begonias, tuberous . 124 
TPG, wo oc bevgcessceogaseveecos 558 
Brook and woods in winter nowe OF 
Bulbs, forced 61, to force.. 476, to 
order $41, to plant now... ig4, 
419, 476, to take wu sevee Gan 
Calla lilies and caladiume. |. . 61 
Catalogs, lure of... «26.6 eeeess ro 
Christmas greens......... : 558 
Christmas plants, care vie oe 
Christmas roses 419 
Chrysanthemums for indoors. . 476; 
stake and transplant...... ... 584 
Clematis, how to prune oy 
Coldframe, winter care concen 
Coldframes, start...... . 124 
Compost pile ; . 476 
Corn earworm control 2 
Crab grass . j41 
Cutworm bai 296 
Daylilies, divide and plant Shs 


Dried Arrangements 

Evergreens, protect 61, silhouettes 
él, tronaprant 476, water 

Fe rtilize - 3, 

Flower beds ‘ 134 

Fruits, dwarf 


Garden chores 584,514, 35 
Garden equipment 

Garden, start new te aee 296 
Geranium cuttings, start coocae 
Rae aaa o0e 419 
Holiyhocks......ecss0> 193 


House plant chores. ol, i124, 239, 41 
4 76, 5 


, 476, 514 
Lawn work ....239, 384,419, 476 
Lilaca need attention .. 259, 296 
Mildew on phiox " 296 
Mulch now ' 239, 514, 558 
Paint up, fix up a owas 17 
Vansies pwesseves 184 
Peach borers, spray 250 0cul 
Peony pens time . 419 
Perennials. .. 193, 296, 341 
Phiox F ~.»- 384 
Plant summer bulbs 239 
Plant trees and shrubs 195, 419, 514 
Plants for fail color , 476 
Poinsettias 558 
Potting soil, bring in 514 
Pruning 124, 193, 239, 441 
Rake leaves 514 
Rhubarb, manure heavi 514 
Roses 61, 124, ai. ” jad, A76, 514 
Seeds, start 61, to a 193,....296 
Shrubs, summer bloom of 14 
Spraying 61, 124, 19 239, 296, 341 
Strawberry bed . ae 
Sweet peas , 124 
Sweet potato vine 
Tools, cle 
Tree os shrub branches, cut for 

ear oestens 

Trees brace newly planted. | |: -476, 558 


Trees, vines and shrubs, pra 61 
Vegetabie garden 193, 296. Mi, 419 
































39 
4 
Sia 
Window len chores . 17 
Winter bouquets, material for 419 
Winter damage 17 
Oo 
Obia tehue ' 38 
Orchid blooms, cattieya . 496 
. cacti — C. M. Proctor 200 
0 id cactus bi 264 
Orchid, yellow lady's slipper 441 
Orchids, cattieyas as house plants 
*. Nort - 
Orchids for cool conditions—R. T 
Northen : , 
Orchids in miniature greenhouses 
yr Leigh Ribble ° » 473 
Orchids, trays for humidity . 454 
P 
Pachysandra yellowish in the sun 3.55 
ansies, control of slugs 231 
Passion flowers for terege wall 
F. Knock 186 
Pear, Bartiett .» 454 
Pear, return of the kk. Beard 432 
Peonies, tree, planting 401 
Peonies, why stems rot 333 
Peony, tree, king of flowers — M. R. 
Sedgwick 3 
Perenn i border in mid-Summer 
. Harrold sol 
Perennial borders for picturceque 
ects ; noe SS 
Perennials, seaside J D 28 
Perennials, protection of 559 


Perennials, top-notch hardy K 
Cumming ,. 108 
Pesticides, new, for the garden Ww 


D. Whitcomb 185 
Peste — borers in iris, when (o spray 176 
Pests, slugs, vegetable garden, control 231 
Pests — wire worms, control in vege 

table garden béaceee 9 
Pieris, Japanese, trimming : 8 
Pieris aponica . 429 
Pilea microphylla 8 
Pinea , called hala kahiki..... 135 
Plant behavior — E. H. M. Cox. ; 218 
Plant, house, “Spanish Shaw!" 
Plant, house, Tahiti orange oo SS 
Plant, house, which pops its pollen x 


Planting, low, rambling for coast 237 
Pigadias t pictures for spring — E. L. 


Pleacing ; sketch for brook 
en , Sapvenes, five 


4 
arden 180 
ret im- 


pert 7 OT J. A 

/K.S 

Plants. growl na under fluorescent 
lights — P. Sch 120 


Plants, "hows, a pots for 380 
Plants indoors make winter pleas- 
509 


Pinna, 
Pigete arow, what makes? - 


ant > 
Plants of Hawaii, spectacular 

R. D. Cornell 06 
Plants on comase. with concealed 

fluorescent tu 
Plants, rare introduced by E. &. 


Wilson — EF ‘ 72 
Plants under. AAT .. 110 
veeeee, woody, springtime Soauty 

8 


Pleiospilos amon granite chi a 

Poinsettias, garden of Mrs : 
Hope, St. Petersburg, Florida $37 

Pool, natural posse soancing 

Pool, oval, adaptable to yA ardent tt 

Poppies and lupines with aA 








Po oriental, time L ‘plaint - 
P Haislip ee 
Poppies, primroses, iris and” arabis, 


time to divide 
Poss. poectte, answer « need — W. 


Pejanceses, on: for your @green- 
house -- kerman 








spring eternal — F Levy246 
auricula 250 + seen 
secundifiora sonccume 
sikkimensis . 247 
your perennials K.C. Hands 559 
care ¢ s15 


has everything — kK. 
421 


Rasohersies, succeeding with 
A. C. Burrage =a ie 
Redwood, dawn, information about... 375 
endrons and azaleas, soils 
for — C. G. Bowers ‘ieee’ 
Rhododendrons not to be moved in 
Cen éepesvessccesnsvoasns 43 
Khododendrons, removing seed heads. 
Rhododendrons under Gaguesds ty 





curved walk i 
Rockwell, Fred PF. 19 
Rosa hugonis , 288 


y 
Rose Circus, new Gostbunde, all- 
American J 
Bape pases, Edisto, Grangsburs, 
° 9 
Re ee Elizabeth Park, Hart- 
9 


for 
Rose Garden, F. G. Hill, Richmond, 
































Rose Garden ‘ feower Park, Boston 292 
Rose Gar , Hers 9 
Bose Garden, Oakland, Calif. ‘ +44 
Rose G o Vinewes floribunda 418 
Rose La Jotla 58 
Rose Lovesong, hybrid tea 418 
Kose of Sharon, time to prune 375 
Rose, Poet's — RK. K. Thomasson 288 
Rose Pp , Oe 
Rose show time is here -». 245 
Rose, Spartan, floribunée. 418 
Rose T t 58 
Rose Thorniess Biush oo 
ages, as shrubs, let's consider — 
ME) bobabdcoreicesseeeren 289 
M34 climbing, when to prune 463 


unda, long m joy 237 
Fes Sasa Tes if 
20. of ois. Tor the fait Ss. e! 
Reges ¢ a is Cote d'Azur — Dr. Mau 
rice Moyal $29 
Roses under picture windows 237 
Roses, what's new Dr. F. J. Nie 
bet 
Ss 
Saintpaulia grotei s 
Schizocentron elegans & 
Seaweed as fertilizer 435 
Sedum Rosy Carpet 109 
Sensitive plant 416 
Seymour, Edward L. D. ; 19 
Shasta Daisy Cobham Gold fy : 
Shop for your garden, .6, 54, 102, 174, 2M 
286, 3.94, 574, 414, 403. Sod 
Shrubs, ten ontetanding by. D, 
yman oees 
Silversword in Hawaii 67,134 
Smithiantha, success with — I’, 
Sehulz ‘ 492 


Snapdragon peapete 
Soil, facts for beg <p K. 5. 
Spray, time to apply dormant 


16 
Taylor202 


Spring, early or late? S . Perry 166 

Springtime beauty with woody 
plant 

Stake your plants properly i 

Steps, cree +f plants close ¢ 110 

Steps, infor sonnets gardens 237 


mi winter cover er 
Strebel arpus 256 
Strelitzia reginae 556 


Succulents, garden of — K. LD. Cor 

" oa 5.0m 
Summer, farewell to J. Parry 442 
Sundials, how to make RK. N 

Mayall sas 


T 
Terrace layout, delightful it 
Terrace, summer flowers enhance. . 11 
Terrace with pine dominating 23 
Tomato blossoms, don't lose your firet 
T M. = iver bia Po . 40 
omato, Bur eh arly brid 27 
Tomatoes, tag th thy youse? sit 
Tour of Europe, Rhode yr ad y Horti 


ve 


cultural Societ 24 
Tour of Europe, Ferm 23,72 
Tour of Hawaii, Massachusetts Horti 

cultural Soc iety 73 
Trace elements, source of L. Wiek 

enden ee . 41 
Tray, papaya 122 
Tree, eras ra emali garden... 17 
Tree, Golden pein, flowers in gen- 

erous pan 7 
Tree, Gdiden Rea, rates a  feotival 

eters 18 
Tree peonies, planting 401 
Tree, The Traveller's K. DD. Cor 
nell ooscse,e 
I ree-of heave n, habits of 563 
Tree, willow, shade to terrace 184 
Trees and shrubs adorn modern 
ypme 110 
Trees and shrubs with colorful berries. 416 
Trees, peach-leaf curl, spray for ? 78 
Trees, unwanted, to get ridof.........231 
Tukey, H. B. 551 
Tulip borders on entrance path itt 
Tulip fire, how to control, . . . 23 
Tulips, time to think of — G. Talou 
mis beavéoe sae 
V 
Veweiable garden contest, winners 9 
Vegetables, control of slugs , 251 
Vv eontgties, growing at a summer place 
O, 5, Polanc : 
Vv “Bealy 4 now we grow M. P, 
©: Mrs. E rune Il,. 
Mrs, M. Di Bartolomeis. 

99; J Williams " Pt 
Vegeta , new for 1955 27 
Vegetables, old, for flavor 7s Ge 

oulter 295 
Viburnum, Mayflower, correct way to 

prune 176 
Vinea major variegata in window boxes 9 
Vine, bittereweet, why named 251 

Ww 
Wallflowers, English 275 


beauty —G. H 





246 
Water lilies, yellow c hinese Pyamy 2 i6 
Wild flower, name of sea pi 46 
Wild flowers for marshy p $3 
Wild flowers solved our problem c . 
204 


BD) cséhnusey eae 
Wiipen introductions, rare RH 
472 


ox : : 
Window boxes, sudcess with H 
Teuscher , 142 





Window gardens 566 
Winterberry 404 
Wisteria for spring garden . 248 
Wisteria, picturesque accent ... 184 
Wisterias and 1 add 4 

touch : doee ooewlen 
Woman's tongue , +e ADB 
Wood chips as a mulch 176 
Wright, Richardson 19 


Y 


Yard divided into separate units iii 
Yearbook awards, | winners 
Yew, rhododendron and Sowertne 


crab eay me ° 
Youngsters, gardening for 248 
Z 
Zephyr Lily — B. Newhoff 451 
Zinnias, gold lacquer and , 415 

















AUTHOR INDEX 


kerson, Cornelius aes lavandu 
lacea) 5 (Primroses 56 
Alexander Herbert (Blueberries) 151 

B 

Barke, H. K. (Love te 41 
Batchelder, Helen I hriet mas rose) 407 
Hatcheider, M. M ing garden) 179 
— ale Margaret Pr t egetabies) 40 
ard, Eva (Pears) 432 
Benedict, L. T. (Bayberry candies) 4m 


Beat , 
Bode, Fred A 


Sandy (Lilies) 








Betty (Christmas in Tropica) 
(Seented geraniume, 


Berrall, Julia S (Ploriats’ flowers, care) % 


550 
2 


Bowers, Clement Gray (KRhodeden 


drons and az 
Briner, 


ydon, PH. (E 


abury azaleas) 
Burrage Albert C 


(Raspherries) 
Cc 
4 


Carter, William B. (Plastic pots) 
Cliver, Mary &. (Tomatoes) 
Collins, Dean (Microcoamic 
Corey, M. Eb 
Corlias, Philip G. ( 
Cornell, Kaiph D 
66, ‘acoemiense) 


utterfly iris) 





) ° 
Viola (Christmas in Garden) 
Brownell Ambrose (itnglish holly) 


2 
554 
524 

iis 
"0 


581 


ardening) a35 
(Companions for iria) 


(Plants of Hewall) 


Corning, Mre, Erasmus, 11 (Vegetables) "6 

Coulter, Francis C. (Old vegetables) 295 

Cos, KH me (Composte) 160, 
(Plant behavior) 218; (Wilson in 
trod uctions) 

Crowder, Louise K. (Nandinas) 159° 
Cumming, Koderick (Perennials) 108 
D 
Degener, Otte (Hawaii oe Gaston. 144 
Dempeey, Paul W, (L 112 

Di Bartolomeis, Mre Michael Wee 
tabi P 9 
Dulles wy RANE (Home greenhouse) 513 
E 
Kdmondeon, Wlizabeth (African vio 
let) 427 


Floulkes, Patricia C. (Pot 
violets 





‘ote for African 
18 





Fisher, H. if. (Chitnene hotiyy 2! 227: 
Florin, pombors ( (Love aople) 
Foley, J. (Plantings, approach) 
10, 107; (Lilies) .. 347; (Gardener's 
Christ mas) 545 
Pord, Laura L. (Christmas rose) 447 
Pox, Helen M. (Giant lily) 474 
G 
Gannon, Ruth (Biennials) 247; (Win 
ter bouquets) 199; (Dramatize 
House Plante $67 
Grafl, Mildred (Smal! bulbs) “45 
Grau, Fred V. (Bluegrass)... 382 
Green, Persie (Old catalogs) 20 
Gurin, David, M.D). (Christmas rose) 487 


famblin Stephen F. (Old roses) 














J 


a «, O. K. (Office Favorite) 
ones Kart V. (Roses as shrubs) 
Jump, John A. (Mimicry plants) 


k 


Kammerer, KE. L 
Kasperski, Victoria K 
Knock, Florence (Passion flowers 
Knowlion, Harold W 


L 


Lachman, W. H. (Carrots) 
Langdon, Carolyn 5. (Gladiolus) 


aislip, Martha P. (Oriental poppies) ; 


ands, BR. C. (Protect Perennials) 
arrold, . 5. (Perennial border) 
ayden, Barbara Klinore (Birds) 
ayward, Wyndham (Hurricane lily) 
oamer, Thomas L. (Geraniums) 

at . K. W. (Annuals, 1954) 
unt, A. A. (Betlingrath Gardens) 


(Planting for Spring) 
(Cut a 


(Mrs Nesmith) 


560 
289 
0 


428 
440 
186 
158 


~” 
145 


"294 


Lawrence, George H. M. (Belifiowers) 2 
Lesan, (Lettuce). ......... rH 
[Svy. Phorence (Prsarons, oe 
Lisle, Clifton (Wild flower garden)... 


Manley, Thomas (Gladiol 
Manks, — pad s. (Books for -, 


Manning, Maybelle (Color "plates, us- 





ing) 122 

Mattoon, H. Gleaso 
yok) 232, 126. 36 ‘a7. 7.420, 4 494; 
‘Choose Right Holly) .... . 552 
May, Dr. John B. (Birds) conppeo nn 
Mayall, KR. Newton Suotion 385 
McDonald, Elvin (Gloxinias 506 
Meikle, Catherine E. (Rose wardens) 293 
Meyer, Kenneth (Pyracantha) . 421 
Morse, W. N. (Mt. Graylock) 317 
Moyal, Dr. Maurice (Roses in France) 529 
N 

Nehriing, Irene D. (Leis) P 510 
Nesmith, Elizabeth N. (Daylilies) 352 
Newhoff, Bertha (Zephyr lily) 451 
Newton, Brenda kL. (Garden ideas) 110 
Nisbet, Dr. Fred j. (New roses)...... 57 
Northen, Rebecca T. (Cattleyas 

house plants). .422; (Ore hides ios 

cool conditions) ° . 50 

P 

Parry, Joan (Farewell Summer) 482; 

(Franklinia) rere a, aae 
Pearson, Hayden S. (Humus) 119; 

Coates ..297 
Pearson, nn (Gardening in Boxes). . 556 
Perry, C Pest early or late) 166 
Peters, “ah (Golden Rain tree)... 181 
Pfeiffer, Norma E. (Lilies) ‘ 339 
Poland, Orville S. (Vegetables) 154 
Pring, George H. (Water lilies) 46 
Proctor, Claire Meyer (Orchid cacti). .260 
Proctor, R. C. (Cactus) 83 


Ribble, Dr. W. —— (Orchids in minia- 
ture greenhouse . 473 
Roberts, Edna M. dla ataee gardens) . 6 
Koberts, Kenneth (Water dowsing) +4 
Roche. Mary Alice (Irish gardens), . .. 
Rowntree, Lester (Garden, Carmel) 557 


Schery, Robert W. (Healthy lawn) . 146 
Schoen, Mrs. Nat (Mildew and black 

GD n> 86.56 2408 660000 seeeneer 312 
octels, he ‘~~ i 4 fluorescent 

ight)... ‘ 
geek: deme Me mad He 
Sedgwick, . (Tree y 

. Walter A. (Corn). , 131 

Simpkins, Nat ( ). 121 
: aan idee A Cautioee:. aa 
— ‘yermar ( e 

~ ae irederiek w (Foundations). 189 


T 


Taloumis, George (Dogwoods) ..13; 











Index to Color Illustrations 


oes. 208 


A 


Aarons beard St. Jobnewort 
econlium canariensl 
African violet, see Saint paulia 
Agave attenuata 

Ajuga reptans 

Alocasia amazonica 

Aloe piehaari 

Aloe speciosa 

Alyssum, eweet 

Annuals, border of 

Arbutus, trailing 











Autumn pagear 
zalea, flame 
Azaleas 


” 
ot in Vermont 


B 
Bachelor's Button... 
Barrenwort eeeee 
Bearberry 
Bee balm 
Begonia comparforens var 
waterme! 
wax ‘ 
Regpates. tuberous rooted 7 

ingrath Gardens 
Blueberry, lowbush 
Blueberry, Kubel 
Border, early summer 
HKouquet, victorian 
Brassolactia cattleya, Kmpire 
Broom, Seot« h 

warminater 

Hugleweed 
Bunchberry 





Cc 


Cactus, Laster lily 
Cactus, ore 
Calathea macteanna 
Calathea ornata rosea lineata 
Calliopsie 

-allune vulgaris 

‘amellia, eight varieties 
‘anby pachistima. 
‘anterbury belle 
attleya, five varieties 
eratostiqma asppemneiies 
hrist mas decorat 
brysanthemum, Cc eo nado 

Golden Herald 
Mra. Dewey 
= Mrs. Roy 
~ Rubicon 

“brysanthemume, ney to 
“jaeus antartica var iniat ure 
‘iseus rhom bifolia 


oleus 

olumbine, McKana's Giant 

‘onvallaria majalis 

ornus canadensis 

‘ornus florida 

‘ornus florida rubra 

‘otoneaster microphylla 

rassula argentea 

rown of horna 

rypthanthue sonat us zebrinus 

ypripedium pu ens 

ytisue praecon. . ‘ 
scoparius 


AA. Ane 


o00fopooooocann 


D 


Daffodil, nine varieties 
Dahlias, hybrid 


572 


206 


Daphne cneorum 
Daylily, 15 vurieties 
Delphiniume 
Dendrobium, Gatton Suns 





« 
Dichorisandra warsawiczi 
Dieffenbachia pense 
hoffm 


Dogwood, pink 


5 
picta Rudolph Roehrs. .§ 


spss degnereecede 12 
Dogwood, white 148 
Dra« aena deremensia longi 508 
A deremensis warnec ki 508 
= godseffiana , 480 
E 
Easter lily cactus — 
Echinopsis multiplex 82 
Epigaea repens 206 
Kpimedium grandiflorum . 206 
Epiphyltium hybrids .261 
Erica carnea oes 206 
Kuonymus fortune coloratus. . . 206 
Kuphorbia splendens. » 320 
LD 
Fall color 496 
Flowers, arrangement feat uring roses 505 
Flowers, pavengement of . 467 
ad dried . .. 398 
Foam flower . . .. 206 
Foundation planting othe Sale ae 
Fuchsias ‘ ‘ 109 
G 
Galax aphyila 206 
Garden design 408 
Garden, iris 280 
Garden, perennial and annual 49 
Garden, o* 309 
Garden, San Carlos Mission 576 
Garden, succulent 508 
Garden succulent, key to 3166 
Garden, vegetab . 8 
Gardens, Bellingrath ! 
Geranium, Olympic Red 457 
Geranium, tree. 509 
Geraniume 109, 576 
Ginger, European... 4.666. cseeeee 2006 
Gladiolus, Atom o4 
Globe thistle 300 
Gloxinia, nine varieties 507 
Grape iv . 0 
Ground covers, 2 collection 206 
key to collection on p 
S00 278 
Ground pink 206 
i 
Heath 206 
Heather 206 
Hedera helix 206 
Hedera helix cordata 8.40 
Hedera helix var 380 
Helianthemum nummularium 206 
Hemerocallis, see daylilies $53 
Holly, English 525 
Holly, English, key t 224 
Holly, murals, portraying history 548 
House plants 417, 82, re 109, 43 180, 
425, 456, 495, 507, Sos 
Hypericum calycinium 206 
I 


Ilex aquifolium, 21 varieties listed 
flex verticillata 


525 
480 











Eple Buttes. oo ccc sctcccccs coors 149 
Iris, garden of . 280 
Iris, 149 
Iris, ..149 
Ivy 206 
Ivy,.G 380 
me eort ‘eat apevepedgs 380 
“ Needle point: 480 
J 
Juniper, andorra 206 
Juniperus horizontalis plumosa 206 
K 
Kalan ‘hoe baharensis 468 
tomentosa 480 
Kangaroovine, miniature 480 
Kleinia ficoides...... 408 
L 
Lady’s-slipper, yellow... 41 
Laeliavattleya charlesworthi......... 495 
LORGWOFE .- seen ssecscccecereceres 206 
Leiophylium buxifotium .. 23226256... 206 
L ily, aurelian hybrids.......... 329 
Bellingham hybrids 344 
Golden Chalice hybrids 444 
Mid-Century hybrids 344 
° FER co rtcctccves $44 
Lilium mart ~ album 344 
Lily-of-the-valley...... 206 
Lilyturf, ~~ OF os 206 
Liriope muscari variegata 206 
M 
Maranta leuconeura kerchoveaina 508 
Miltonia, nine varieties ao (ad 
Mitchella repens eedteheonnh’s 206 
Mother of thousands ove waaeeee 
Myrtle 206 
N 
Narcissus, Varieties, see Daffodil . . 169 
Nasturtiume . . 569 
Nicotiana . , 408 
Oo 
Odontoglossum citrosmum 495 
citrosmum album 495 
Orchid cactus abe chéve ccd 261 
PPR 425,495 
Orchida, key to 50 
P 
Pachistima canbyi 206 
Pachysandra terminalis 206 
Pac myyerte | paraguayensis sev ena 
Pertessee Se ry. ° 206 
Passifiora caerulea one b ae ove sae 
Passion flower whe .. 187 
Peony, Hinode-no-seki 6 497 
Peperomia fosteriana . 380 
hederifolia 50K 
~ magnolifolia 508 
fo pericatti.. é 
“8 sandersi ; 380 
Perennials, border of . 48, 300 
Petunia, Fume I Donna_ 63 
Petunias oe 63, 408 
*hlox, hardy, 4300 
mo subulata.. 206 
nk, ground or moss . 206 
Plana foliage. key to . ° 44 
Polypedium v ulgare . 206 
Primroses , . 169 
Purpe-leaf winter-creeper........... 4 


Pussy ears 





(Pot gardening). . 308; (T stipe) 425 
Taylor, Kathryn 8. (Facts about soil) 
ye (Hiofs and —- 161; 
(What makes plants grow i! 
Taylor, Milticent qo design) - . 355 
Teuse enr —- 182 
homasson, R. (Poet 288 
Truax, C onile Bradley ic Seonatiiea) 484 
Tuber. Dr lution). 2; 
af Hadi $10,000,000) 551 
U 
Underhill, Ralph (Chrysanthemums). .1356 
Vv 
Van de Boe, Louis (Chemical aids)... . 258 
Van Dervort, Lee & ristmas roses)... 464 
Vanderwerth, W. C. (Dump compost) 148 
Ww 
Wall, Elizabeth (Chrysanthemums) 26% 
Walther Marear® CD oo ose cccovce 290 
- (Kanter lilies) . 210 
Wells. Percy E. (Alst as) 41 
Wheelwright. Robert “Making of gar- 
lens). . K60 mete heeed Shere oes 91 
Whitcomb, W > (Earwigs) 318; 
(New pesticides)...... 1 
Wickenden, Ueonard atu. ‘elements) 431 
Willaman, J. J. i inor nae 40 
Wills, John B. (G Sey azaleas) y eo 357 
Wilton, , Owen A (compost, grinder) . 316 
Wolf, C. R. (Holly Mur 549 
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BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 











Send for free 


PERFECT eg t ABEL 


l id pencil m 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


HYPONCX 


PLANT FOOD 


meer gn pane peony oa 

plants, gorden flowers, vegetables, shrubs ee 

and lewn. Feeds instontly. f decler con't 
send 








New Flowers 
Illustrated 


Unusual Flowers from Far Places, illustrated 
and described. Catalog of Seeds — Bulbs 
Plants, on request. Ask for your copy, Dept, B. 


PEARCE SEED CO. “oorsrown 


NEW JERSEY 











FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT! 


The Best for 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Don't clutter your window—Heve bloom in the 
room with @ Garden Lamp. FLUORA-LITE Lamps 
and Shelves are styled for economy and beauty. 
As low as $14.95 

(Write today for literature) 


CRAFT HOUSE, Dept. 5, WILSON, N. Y. 














Burret: 





SEEDS 






*s Seed Catalog SEED 
tells the plain truth about the best 

seeds that grow —all best Flowers, Vege- 

tables including famous Burpee Hybrids, 

1500 of them. 128 pages, many in color 

more valuable than a $2 garden book, and 


FREE! Send postcard or letter today 
. WwW. avian BURPEE Co. | 383 Burpee 
Philadeiphia Pa. or Clinton, lowa or ice bone, 


FREE ADVANCE COPY 1956 CATALOG 


60 illustrated pages of unusual and hard-to-find sup- 
plies, equipment and accessories for African Violets, 
Gloxinias, Geraniums, Azaleas, all greenhouse and in- 
door plants. Everything from potting mixes and plant 
oods to large aluminum plant stands and fluorescent 
lighted plant carts. Largest selection any catalog spe- 
cializing in supplies for indoor plants and greenhouse. 
nd now for your free copy. 


THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER 
On The Strand (Box 859) — Oxford, Maryland 


The World’s Finest Roses 


ARE GROWN BY 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World's Largest Rose Growers 
NEWARK * * NEW YORK 





ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHAUBS ... 
FRUIT TREES and ROSES for every lece- 
tion in your gerdes — described and 
Westrated is ovr 32-page coler catalog 








LILIES © DAFFODILS 
TULIPS ¢ IRIS 


MANY NEW AND RARE VARIETIES 
FINEST OREGON GROWN BULBS 
Send 25 cents for New Catalog beautifully illus- 

trated in color. Ready for mailing now! 


WALTER MARX GARDENS 
Box 38-H BORING, OREGON 





GROW YOUR OWN FRUIT 


on DWARF TREES in 2 years 
Trees need very small yord spoce— 
grow only 8 te 10 ft. in 15 years. 
Hardy everywhere. 

Write for color folder with full selection 


CARLTON NURSERY COMPANY 
For 65 yeors--BOX 8-H, Forest Grove, Oregon 


B | R D § will come to 


you every day if you will 
use good foods and good 





feeders. A posteard will 
bring Folder 47 with 28 
photos of feeders, foods 
and houses, results of 40 
years attracting birds 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 


2047 Penny Roap 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


MARYLLIS 


NEW giant hybrid strain from JAPAN in 

gorgeous rich reds as well as variegated. 
Shipped mixed only; 8” circumference bulbs treated 
at source to resist disease $1.75 each; 3 for $5.00; 
half dozen $9.50. 

We pay postage, remit with order please 
JOHNSON BROS. 

P.O. Box 4 Bound Brook, N. J. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


FOR COMPACT AREA AND EARLY Veto 
Also full line of Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Vines, Shra 
Evergreens, Perennials. Write today for FREE CATALOG. 


GIANT BLUEBERRIES 


HEAVY YIELD AT PREMIUM MARKET 
Guaranteed quality Berries, Fruit Trees, Evergreens, 
Vines, Shrubs, Flowers. Write for FREE CATALOG. 
WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 465, Bridgman, Mich. 








1955 HERBARIST 
60 pages of information and good reading relative 
to herbs. Send for a copy todoy. $1.50 pp. 
PRIMER FOR GROWING HERBS 
A practical A B C for the beginner. §.30 pp 


FLAVORS & SAVORS 
Simple Rules ond Recipes for Cooking with Herbs 
pp 


THE HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
300 Massachusetts Ave Boston 15, Mass 














CLASSIFIEDS 


Rate 25 cents a word, minimum $4.00, cash with order, 
10% discount for three consecutive issues using same copy 
Closing date first of month preceding date of issue 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave.. Boston, Mass 


ACHIMENES 
ACHIMES, BLUE, WHITE, LAVENDER, RED. $! dozen 
Have six named varities two each $1. R. C. CAMPBELL, 
Cambell Ave., Jacksonville, Fla 

AFRICAN VIOLETS 
AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. 
color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, Dept 
wood, New Jersey 


GLOXINIA & AFRICAN VIOLET SEEDS of the MERKLE 


Send for free 


HC5, Lin 


HYBRIDS. Catalog on request. ZELMA MERKLE, 1125 
Warren St. , Mankato, Minn 

AMARYLLIS 
CALIFORNIA GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS. Very Fiorif- 


erous, easy grower, favorite indoor forcer, clusters of giant 
trumpets, atop long stems, large bulbs, mixed colors, each 55¢ 


4, $2, (postpaid). ALTWINE, GROWER, 1272 E. Center St 
Anaheim , Calif 


ARRANGEMENT MATERIALS 
CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower arrange- 


ment and corsages at lowest prices. Free illustrated catalog 
DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE, H-5, Hawthorne, New 
York 


4 BOOKS 
WATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1955. Any 
issue. Garden books supplied. Color plate books. Search serv- 
ice out-of-print books, magazines. Send want list. PERIOD! 
CAL SERVICE, Box 465-HC, Wilmington, Delaware 

BULBS 
HOLLAND IMPORTED: TULIPS, HYACINTHS, Narcissus, 
Peonies, Crocus and miscellaneous bulbs. Special -- 25 Darwin 
Tulips 5’’ cire. Every bulb a different variety. $2.25 postpaid 
Ask for price list. NEW ENGLAND BULB CO., Box 743, 
New London, Conn. 


December 1955 





CAMELLIAS eas 

RARE CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, ORIENTAL MAGNOLIAS, 

HOLLIES, GARDENIAS and other fine plants. Free cata- 

logue. BARRIOS NURSERY Dept H¢ 4 Semmes, Alabama 
EARTHWORMS 


RAISE HYBRID EARTHWORMS. 
Information folder $.10 


Backyard, basement, for 


SIOUX 


fishing, organic gardening 
WORM HATCHERY, 1014-12th St. , Sioux City, lowa. — 
EVERGREENS 


BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, ornamentals 
and Xmas tree stock. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Flowering 
shrub, Blueberries, Catalog Free. GIRARD BROS. NURSERY, 
Geneva, Ohio 

RARE HARDY Fragrant Evergreen Luropean Outdoor. Packet 
$1, currency only. Sow outdoors Nov. 15-Jan. 1. MRS. W. A 
HALDY, Brunewick, Ohio, R.D. No. 3 


____ GREENHOUSES 
GREENHOUSE PLANS. # x 10’ 


Do it yourself, double 


glazed — easy heating. Have cash crop by spring. $1.00 FAN 
F ANI, Box 771 Lynchburg, Va ae 
eels HOLLY geek peat an 
FREE BOOKLET AND LIST. Largest and oldest Holly 
Nursery in the East. EARLE DILATUSH, HOLLY SPI 
( ALIS T. Robbinsville, New Jersey 
MAGAZINES: 


GREENHOUSE GARDENING MAGAZINE — The only 
publication regularly devoted to better greenhouse gardening 
Regular features include: Seasona! planting guide. Tropica! 
Source of supply for plants, bulbs, 


plants. New equipment 
seed, etc. Greenhouse news and management. Edited by Ruth 
Marie Peters, WINDOW and GREENHOUSE GARDEN. 


ING Editor of POPULAR GARDENING, and author of 
Bulb Magic in Your Window. Bi-monthly, 2-year subscription 
12 issues — $1.00. UNDER GLASS, P.O. Box 114, Irving- 
ton, New York (on the Hudson). 
ORCHIDS 


ORCHIDS — CORSAGE CATTLEYA ORCHID PLANTS 
for home culture. Our low price enables you to establish this 








fascinating and profitable hobby. All plants full size mature 
bloomers from our florist stock. One plant $4.00; three plants 
$10.00. Add fifty cents per plant if you want them sent prepaid, 
CHARMAINE GARDENS, 301 Allamanda, Lakeland, 
Florida 

FOR ONE MONTH OWLY. We Offer — Mature size named 
Cattleya Orchid Hybrid plants in pots at $4.50 each, 3 for 
$12.00 (plus postage). These planta have various blooming peri- 
ods, but all should flower during the next twelve months. Free 
cultural instructions with every order, Send no money. Pay 
C.0.D. Your money refunded if not satisfied on delivery of 
order. Do not delay! Order today. CLARENCE J. BENDLE, 
Room 613, Fifth Avenue Building, Moline, mM 


se ~ PINE CONES y 
MAMMOTH BEAUTIFUL PINE CONES from high in the 


Oregon Cascades, Fight inches or more in length. Lacquered 
finish. 75¢ each or 3 for $1.50, postpaid, CASCADE PINES, 
523 Lincoln St., Klamath Falls Oreg 


~ POSITION AVAILABLE 
HEAD GARDENER FOR 9-ACRE ESTATE near Ipawich with 


greenhouse, vegetable, perennial, and rock gardens, State ex- 
penence and salary Unusual ¢ ape Cod cottage. Keply Box 
124, HORTICULTURE, Boston 15, Mass 


en PRIMROSES 
FOR THE SWEETEST OF SPRINGS — Primrose from 


Barnhaven. Those world-famous, original silver-dollar Prim 
roses, at leas’: dollar size, northern grown for hardiness in every 
shade and tent in Pinks, Victorians, Grand Canyons, Desert 
Sunsets, Indian Reds, Spice Winter Whites and Harvest Yel 
lows. Barnhaven Primroses in your shadier garden spots 
satialy the desire for flowers in late winter and early spring 
Superbly grown plants and transplants, fal) and spring d-- 
livery, depending upon locality. Easily germinated, hana 
pollinated seed for late fall and winter sowing. Write for Barn 
haven's charmingly different catalog (free) illustrating then 
and many other Primroses for your shadier garden spots 
BARNHAVI E N, Gresham Oregon 


tee cia |e 
HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS &, |X, 
Beautiful Indian Orchids & Bulbs, GHOSE 
jecling, India. 





40 kinds, $1, $2, $3 
Townend, Dar 


573 








Christmas in the Garden 
From page 555 


jump-up,” she said, listening closely. 

“Ob, I’m so cold and ill!” 
Johnny-jump-up was sobbing now 
And indeed his face which showed 
above the snow was quite frozen and 
brown. 

“But why are you out here in the 
cold?” . . . the two stars demanded 
in unison, 

“IT know it’s my own fault!” . 

It was plain that this tiny pansy was 
trying to be brave. “But it was so 
warm and sunny last week that I just 
couldn’t resist opening up a couple of 
buds! I thought it would be such fun 
to see Christmas! ... And now 
this snow has quite frozen me! You 
see, | am not ‘hardy’ like the Christ- 
mas Rose!”’ 

“Have we seen everyone in the gar- 
den now, Gracilis?’’, asked the Starlet 
as they looked back along the garden 
path. 

**Let’s go over to the fountain, Star- 
let. It’s in the center of the garden.”’ 

**Why it’s frozen! . . . But 
isn’t it beautiful!” and the Starlet 
climbed to the top of it and slid down 
the smooth, glistening cascades of ice. 
She nearly lost her balance in the 
glassy pool below. “What fun!” she 
laughed. And she tapped lightly on 
each of the icicles hanging from the 
rim of the basin, and laughed again at 
the chime-like sounds they made. 

““And what is that at the head of the 
fountain?”’, she asked Gracilis when 
she had tired of her musical ice game. 

“That,” said Gracilis, “‘is the sun- 
dial. People tell the time of day when 
the rays of the sun fall on it. But it 


isn’t of much use now, covered with 
snow.” 

*‘What does ‘time’ mean, Gracilis?’’ 
asked the child-like Starlet. 

“Time,” explained Graciiis, “is a 
moment a period . . . a season 
Time in the garden is the duration 
of a flower; the space between sun- 
rise and sunset; the return of an- 
other spring and the endless return of 
springs. Time is a measure of the 
heavens and of the earth. Do you un- 
derstand, Starlet?” 

No, again the Starlet did not under- 
stand. But time, she thought, must 
have something to do with Christmas, 
too. Perhaps by another Christmas 
she would understand. 

The two stars had now come to the 
wrought iron fence at the end of the 
garden. The Starlet stopped and 
peeped through the curve of an iron 
scroll. “‘What is on the other side of 
the fence, Gracilis?”’ 

“What do you see, child?” And 
Gracilis watched the Starlet as she 
turned her rays this way and that. 

“Is this a too? .. . But 
how different!” 

“What do you see, child?’ asked 
Gracilis again. 

“Some _ broken sticking up 
through the snow among the weeds, 
Gracilis. And a cherry tree with a 
broken branch dragging the walk.” 

“Is there nothing more, Starlet?” 

The Starlet looked again. “Only a 
grimy snowman with bits of coal for 
his eyes, Gracilis. I wonder who lives 


garden, 


pots 


here?”’ 

“Tt belongs to a woman who works 
in the mill, Starlet. She has been up 
late tonight, getting ready for Christ- 
mas, no doubt, for I see a light still 


shining from her window. There she is 
at the door, with a lantern in her 
hand.” 

“Hush!” whispered Gracilis. “Let us 
see what she is going to do.” 

The two stars watched silently while 
the woman with her lantern and her 
shawl stepped carefully down the 
snowy walk and stopped before the 
broken cherry tree. “I'll take this 
branch into the house,” she said. “My 
child shall have it for a Christmas 
tree.”” And she stooped and picked up 
a ragged mitten beside the dingy snow- 
man. 

As she reached her door she paused 
and looked up at the sky. “How 
beautiful the stars are!” she mur- 
mured. “They seem so very near to 
the earth tonight! It seems as though 
they are looking right down into my 
little garden!” 

“It is a garden, then!” Her ques- 
tion, the Starlet remembered now, 
had not been answered before. 

Yes, child. A garden,” Gracilis 
reminded her, “is an enclosed place 
on the earth where beautiful things 
are grown! But come, Starlet, we 
must go back up to the sky now.” 

The Starlet tucked up her rays obe- 
diently and swung into the air with 
her companion star. Silently they 
made their way upward .. . a tired 
warm feeling lighting their hearts. 

Quietly Gracilis fastened the golden 
pin which held the Starlet in her place 
in the sky; and then she caught a pass- 
ing drift of the first white cloud of 
morning and wrapped herself up in it. 
And one by one she turned out her 
rays and went to sleep, murmuring 
drowsily and happily, “It is Christ- 
mas!”’ 


WOODLAND PORTRAITS by Jeannette Klute $20.00 


SEE COLOR PLATE OPPOSITE 


A’ ACHIEVEMENT in color printing and photography, Woodland Portraits by Jeannette Klute contains 50 outstanding 
color reproductions of native plants and wild life, all made in natural settings. The great charm of this ex- 
traordinary book lies in the subtle lighting effects achieved in the photography and the faithful reproductions of this 
unique set of color photographs. A brief and informative text accompanies each plate. 


rn nnn nnn many 
Horticulture’s Book Dept. Enclosed is | | Check [-] Money Order | 
j 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
| ! 
| Please send me...........5.- copies of Woodland Poriraits $20.00 postpaid | 
| 
| 
be oo 





Nature photographers will find this 
book of immense value because of 
the carefully prepared set of pho- 
tographic notes the author has in- 
cluded in her text. All of these 
photographs are suitable for fram- 
ing and are ideal for teaching 
young people the essence of wild 
life in our northern woods. 


$20.00 Postpaid 
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~ arden at San Carlos Mission, Carmel, California, where flowers bloom 





year ’round. A large century plant near the bell tower and an abun- 
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arden at San Carlos Mission, Carmel, California, where flowers bloom 
year ’round. A large century plant near the bell tower and an abun- 
dance of geraniums enhance the beauty of this historic spot. Swallows 
also return here —their nests may be seen clustered near the bell. 
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